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with the spectacular leaps aircraft. On Friday last the large vessel presumed to be a 


HE Russians do not advance 
i tenuned by the Germans, but their steady, 
justifies the use of a term much used in the last war but more 
applicable today—that of the “ Russian steam-roller.” They have 
been moving massively down from the Valdai hills, cutting the 
vital railway that supplies Rzhev from the west and threatening 
the important lateral railway from Leningrad and Kicv. A 
glance at the map will show that the only line of retreat for the 
( at Rzhev is southwards towards Vyasma, 
forces 


relentless progress 


German forces massed 
where they are in danger of becoming entangled with the f 
retreating from Mojaisk. The whole group of armies which had 
been nearest to Moscow is in a salient the sides of which are 
being fiercely squeezed by the advancing Russians. We cannot 
speak with equal satisfaction of the war in Libya. Mr. Churchill 
has revealed the fact that our forces operating there were very 
slender for the great task allotted to them; but this does 
not account for the fact that, while preparing their new offensive, 
they were taken by surprise when Rommel, evidently reinforced, 
and now strong again in tanks, burst out from his defensive 
position and hurled them back through Jedabia, Antelat and 
Msus in the course of a few days. His “leap” was at least 
150 miles in length. The slowing down of his progress on 
Monday and Tuesday appears to have been due rather to the 
brilliant attacks of the R.A.F. than to the action of our ground 
forces, but to bring him to a standstill by any means is the first 
step towards driving him back again. In the Far East, in Malaya 
the Japanese have landed reinforcements and are pressing our 
hard-worked troops on and beyond the important lateral road 
that runs through Kluang. The British-Australian-Indian resist- 
ance has stiffened, but more reinforcements are badly needed. 
Fighting continues in Burma. Further landings are reported in 
the Netherlands East Indies and the Celebes. Against these 
enemy successes must be set their heavy losses off the Dutch 


islands. 


The Macassar Straits Victory 


The long running battle in the Macassar Straits which lasted 
for several days has given the Allies their first considerable 
victory in the Pacific zone. A convoy, estimated to have 
numbered a hundred Japanese vessels escorted by powerful 
warships, of which one is believed to have been a battleship, 
tntered the confined waters of the strait last Friday, and there 
was subjected day after day to attacks by American cruisers and 
destroyers and determined bombing by Dutch and. American 


YUM 


battleship was sunk, and two cruisers, four large transports 
and a destroyer were set on fire. On the days following more 
heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy with the result that in 
the first three days 11 ships and probably six more were sunk 
and 17 others were seriously damaged. The casualties in all 
are thought to have included, besides the battleship, one aircraft- 
carrier, four cruisers, and at least two destroyers, and it is 
suggested that some 25,000 Japanese have been killed or drowned. 
The attacks were still continuing at the moment of going to 
press, and it seems likely that the major part of this large convoy 
will have been destroyed by the carefully planned concentration 
of power at the right point. The news is heartening for many 
reasons. The victory has diminished the superiority of the 
Japanese fleet. It shows that substantial American aid is now 
beginning to arrive in the fighting zone. It evidences good 
co-operation between the American ships and the Dutch Air 
Force. It is a reminder, too, that the Japanese lines of com- 
munication are long and vulnerable, and that a sustained offensive 
against them may prove the best form of defence. 


The Pan-American Agreement 

A greater measure of success has been attained at the Pan- 
American conference at Rio de Janeiro than at an earlier stage 
had been anticipated. If it had not been for the perfectly intelli- 
gible hesitations of Chile, which has a long coast-line exposed to 
possible attack from the Pacific, and for the more pronounced 
opposition of Argentina, a stronger resolution for joint measures 
against Germany would have been taken. But much satisfaction 
is felt by Mr. Sumner Welles and the Washington administration 
that all the 21 republics of North, Central and South America 
have maintained a common front, and have set their signature 
to a resolution “recommending” the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Japan, Germany and Italy. The agreement awaits 
ratification in each country, but this is likely to take place quickly 
in at least 19 out of the 21 nations concerned. If it is deferred, 
as it may be, in Argentina for some time, there is still a 
resolution providing for the severance of commercial and financial 
relations with the Axis, to which it is probable that effect will 
be given sooner. The upshot is that within a few days 19 out of 
the 21 nations of the two Americas will either be at war with or 
will have severed diplomatic and economic relations with the Axis 
Powers, and that the activities of enemy agents and _fifth- 
columnists will be suppressed ; and that all will stop trading with 
Germany. 
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American Troops in Ulster 
The arrival in Northern Ireland of some thousands of American 


divisional troops, complete with equipment, is a welcome sign 


of the solidarity of Britain and America in the war, and their 
determination to use their forces jointly in any theatre of action, 
wherever they can be disposed most advantageously. Their 


presence will enable us to release British troops hitherto main- 
tained in Ulster to protect the country against possible invasion 
and equivalent will become available for 
shipment to the fighting zones overseas. But there is a further 
reason why it is obviously desirable that there should be American 
forces side by side with the British in Northern Ireland. If 
Eire should be invaded—and in view of the relative weakness 
of her own forces that is quite as likely as the invasion of Britain 
—it would presumably be some satisfaction to her to be able to 
seek aid from an army part of which was American. Mr. de 
Valera’s protest that he had not been consulted by either the 
British or the American Government is merely petulant. Why 
should he be consulted about the defences of Ulster when he 
has washed his hands of the war? President Roosevelt has 
expressed his amazement at such a protest. Mr. Churchill 
described the force already landed as the “vanguard” of an 
American army which is to take its station in the British Isles, 
and will be accompanied by fighter and bomber squadrons which 
will help in the defence of Britain and the bombing of Germany. 
The Americans are with us on this side of the Atlantic deter- 
mined to take their share in the European war, in the sphere 
of operations which President Roosevelt has recognised as an 
indispensable Allied “fortress” in the war against Hitler. 


The Pearl Harbour Report 

The American public has been justly stirred to anger by the 
disastrous negligence of the commanding in Hawaii 
revealed by the report of the board of inquiry. It shows that 
the Secretary of State had warned the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments of the imminence of and that the Chief Staff 
and Chief of Naval Operations had transmitted these warnings to 
the two responsible commanders, who were Admiral Husband 
Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, and 
Lt.-General Walter Short, commanding the Hawaiian Department. 
Yet these officers failed to confer and co-operate, and neglected 
to take the precautions actually ordered, which, had they been 
taken, would nave found the defences in a high state of readiness. 
Thanks to their excellent system of espionage, the Japanese knew 
the exact location of airfields, batteries and ships, and knew that 
elementary defence precautions were being neglected. Such was 
the false “sense of security” which had been injected into the 
whole force, from the high command down to junior officers, that 


these or forces 


officers 


war, of 


one of the Jatter did not think it necessary to report “a large 
flight of aeroplanes” discovered at a detection-station. The 
commanding officers are found “ guilty of dereliction” and are 


to be tried by court-martial. No wonder the American nation is 
shocked at this revelation of incompetence productive of a 
disaster so grave that it has dislocated the whole Allied strategy 
for the Pacific in its earlier stages ; and has not failed to comment 
on other shortcomings, not due to officers on the spot, in respect 
of inadequate personnel and equipment for defence. But Great 
Britain, too, had its naval disaster in the Pacific, due to defects 
which have not been so fully analysed in public. Both countries 
have to rid themselves of a habit of mind—too often apparent in 
the fighting chiefs and in those behind them who control strategy 
and supply—engendered by twenty years of easy-going pacifism. 


Iran and Ethiopia 


Three unobtrusive lines of small print in Tuesday’s Simes 
record the fact that on Monday the Iranian Parliament ratified 
the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian treaty by eighty votes to five, with eight 
abstentions. This is important and satisfactory news. The 
treaty has been under discussion since September, and the need 
of establishing agreement betwen three capitals, London, Moscow 
and Teheran, has not been the only cause of delay. The terms 
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of the treaty are not yet known, burt it is understood that they 
are about to be published. It may be assumed that the agree. 
ment reached provides full safeguards for Iran’s independence, 
together with various material advantages, and on the other 
side full facilities for transit of Allied stores, munitions and 
troops and a relationship of alliance with Iran leaving no room 
for the tolerance of any enemy influences. The treaty with 
Haille Selassie is also on the point of completion and publication, 
It has been necessary to take account of a difficult situation, 
for while the recognition of the Emperor’s full independence js 
essential—if only in redemption of explicit promises—it is clea 
that he must in the present disturbed situation receive some 
military support, and it must be given in such a way as not t 
weaken his authority with his subsidiary chiefs. The appoint. 
ment of a British Minister at Addis Ababa would be decisive 
evidence of a normal relationship between two independen 
States. The treaty should, and no doubt does, provide for that 


The T.U.C. and Production 


It is natural enough that a firm demand for the overhaul o 
the machinery of production should come from the trade union 
movement. Trade unionists know better than anyone that ou 
total war production is far below what it would be if it were 
more efficiently conducted. The T.U.C. General Council 
declared last Monday that it was “ very perturbed at the number 
of reports of slackness which it is receiving from unions and 
other quarters.” It transpires also that it was the trade union 
side of the Central Joint Advisory Committee to the Production 
Executive of the Cabinet which recently moved for the appoint- 
ment of a small joint sub-committee to examine the present 
machinery production. Mr. Bevin is chairman of the 
Production Executive. It is hardly likely to resist a proposal 
which has the whole backing of the trade union movement and 
has on its side powerful representative managers who have 
already, as The Spectator pointed out last week, been strongly 
pressing the same case. The organisation of production needs 
reform from the top to the bottom—beginning, assuredly, from 
the top. The waste of competition between the services, of 
unskilled placing of orders, of capacity neglected or misdirected 
must end. Centralisation at the top and, below, decentralisation 
through the regions and districts, with the help of representatives 
of the managements in each trade section, are among the changes 
which must be made before production will begin to be satis- 
factory. But the chief need is for a Minister of Production. 





of 


Shop-Assistants’ Welfare 


There are few classes of workers which have been so difficult 
to organise as shop-assistants, and for that reason they have 
lacked the advantages of collective bargaining and standardised 
conditions of work and pay. This is not only because people come 
in and out of this class of work, but also because there are 90 
many small retail shops which stand quite apart from _ the 
larger organisations of employers. In view of these difficulties 
far the best way of improving the conditions of work is through 
a National Joint Industrial Council such as that which’ was 
appointed for a group of retail trades including furniture, 
ironmongery, china, sports goods and cycles, in which mort 
than a quarter of a million persons are normally employed. 
Mr. Bevin attended the first meeting; and the Council have 
now reported an agreement which prescribes minimum ates 
of wages for various classes of workers in London and the 
provinces, and conditions affecting hours of work, meals, over- 
time, holidays and other matters. The larger employers, who 
for the most part are already paying the prescribed wages, 
naturally welcome the agreement. Difficulties might arise from 
the small unorganised retailers who are not a party to it. But 
here the Council will be helped by a war-time Order under 
which the “recognised terms and conditions” for a trade may 
become binding. The agreement was designed to effect a lasting 
reform in the interests of shop-assistants and good employers, 
but it is a war-time Regulation which will make it effective. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


MR. CHURCHILL 


ACING a House critical, and rightly so, in detail but 

completely loyal to his personal leadership, the Prime 
Minister on Tuesday made a characteristically vigorous 
fighting speech. At moments he went beyond what the needs 
of the occasion called for. Beginning by “ asking” for a vote 
of confidence he was soon “ demanding” it, thus establishing 
arelauonship neither necessary nor desirable between himself 
and the House of Commons. The wisdom of deciding on 
such a vote can be questioned, but Mr. Churchill undeniably 
made a strong case for it, on the ground that enemy propa- 
gandists whose prime aim it 1s to create the impression that 
the Government of any Allied country lacks popular support 
are already making the most of the criticisms, both responsible 
and irresponsible, which have been levelled at the Govern- 
ment of this country in recent weeks. Since constructive 
criticism is perfectly consistent with unswerving general 
support Members could without inconsistency speak with 
complete candour in the debate and go into the Government 
lobby at the end of it. In any case the vote of confidence, 
which could not fail to be carried by an immense majority, 
was of the order of a question of procedure, and the debate 
raised issues far more fundamental than that. 

They fall, broadly speaking, into three categories—the 
machinery for the conduct of the war, the balance-sheet of 
the successes and failures of the past, and the estimate of 
hopes and fears for the future. In regard to the first of the 
three Mr. Churchill appears in various roles, as head of the 
British War Cabinet, as head of a potential Imperial War 
Cabinet, and as titular leader of the British Commonwealth 
joined in a new personal partnership with the titular head 
of the Government of the United States. Every word the 
Prime Minister had to say on the third subject earned him 
the deserved gratitude and applause of the House. The 
arrival of American troops the previous day on the soil of 
Northern Ireland was an opportune and impressive dramatisa- 
tion of what the Anglo-American partnership means. The 
daily and successful operations of an American Air Squadron 
based on Rangoon form another. And these are but fore- 
tastes of what the two nations will accomplish together, in 
close alliance with Russia and in still closer military associa- 
tion with Chinese and Dutch forces, in the weeks immediately 
ahead. The credit due to Mr. Churchill personally for the 
identity of spirit and purpose which animates Britain and 
America equally is incalculable His understanding with 
President Roosevelt is complete, and the speeches he delivered 
on the other side of the Atlantic last month have made him 
little less than a national leader of their own to the people 
of the United States and Canada. Of the author of messages 
80 inspiring it may almost be said unus homo nobis hortando 
restituit rem. Equal in importance as foundations of victory 
are the agreements reached in Washington regarding unity of 
command in the South-West Pacific, the Chiefs of Staff Council 
and the arrangements announced only this week for pooling, 
a may be needed. the shipping, raw materials and munitions 
output of Great Britain and the United States. There is no 
lodgement anywhere for criticism of the Prime Minister’s great 
achievements in that sphere. 

In regard to the broad issue of an Imperial War Cabinet 
and the more restricted issue of the composition of the British 
War Cabinet the case 1s different. Mr. Churchill, as he 
observed on Tuesday, has never been opposed to the idea 
of an Imperial Cabinet. The question was whether the 
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Dominions themselves wanted it, and whether, even if they 
did, it could be made to work satisfactorily. There is still 
little evidence that the Dominions, with the exception of 
Australia, do want it; but the exception is all-important in 
view of the danger to which Australia is today exposed and 
the dissatisfaction openly expressed by certain of her spokes- 
men with Imperial strategy. If Australia desires a seat in 
the Cabinet she has only to ask for it—and she has asked. 
(Yet it was Mr. Curtin and his friends who refused to let 
Mr. Menzies go to the War Cabinet months ago.) But 
thoygh modern inventions have done much to annihilate time 
and space they have not done everything. Any Minister 
sent from a Dominion to join the Cabinet. in London 
necessarily loses touch to some extent with the changing cur- 
rents of opinion in his own country. That does not mean that 
his presence in Downing Street will be useless ; far from it ; 
but it does mean that there are inevitable limits to his useful- 
ness. On this point Mr. Churchill satisfied both Australia and 
the House of Commons. As much cannot be said of his 
reaction to criticisms of his own administration, on which he 
took a considerably higher line than the circumstances warrant. 
No one is asking the Prime Minister to seek scapegoats, but 
when he observes that the great battle in Libya last November 
would have been lost “if General Auchinleck had not inter- 
vened and changed the command” he cannot take umbrage 
if close observers of the political situation at home suggest the 
expediency of certain changes of command in Whitehall. If 
the position is as critical as Mr. Churchill represents it to be, 
and it unquestionably is, then the question ought to be asked 
regarding every member of the War Cabinet and every Depart- 
mental Minister whether he is in fact the best man to be found 
anywhere for that particular job The answer will in some 
cases be Yes ; it will as certainly in some cases be No. When 
it is No a change should be made with the same ruthlessness 
that the Prime Minister commends in General Auchinleck 
There were certain: vital questions on which Mr. Churchill 
touched only lightly or not at all in his opening statement, 
most notably India and the whole problem of preduction. on 
which the Russian Trade Union Delegation has made some 
polite but pointed observations this week. Naturally and rightly 
he devoted the major part of his speech to a defence of the 
strategy which left the Malay Peninsula so ill-defended against 
the onslaught unexpectedly directed against it in December. 
The ground. as it happened, had been well prepared by an 
article of great importance in Tuesday’s Times from that 
paper’s Singapore correspondent, who pointed out convincingly 
that Singapore had been developed as a naval base and that 
for its protection it always looked primarily to the Navy, sup- 
ported by a garrison adequate for the defence of an island the 
size of the Isle of Wight, but wholly unequal to a task it had 
never contemplated, the defence of an area of mainland as large 
as England and Scotland. The defection of the French Navy 
and Vichy’s agreement to the occupation of Indo-China by 
Japan created a situation there had never been the 
smallest reason to anticipate or provide against, and created 
it at a moment when the British Government was irrevocably 
committed to three undertakings, the defence of these islands, 
the campaign in Libya and the support of Russia, all of which 
must indisputably take precedence over even the urgent needs 
of the Far East. That thesis the Prime Minister elaborated con- 
vincingly with his accustomed skill, and there is no real answer 
to it. It may be that the soil of Britain is being over-insured, 
but a successful invasivn of Britain would be as disastrous to 
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Sydney and Melbourne as to London and Birmingham, and in 
any case the difficulty about reinforcing the Far East is not men 
or materials, but transport. Japan’s unheralded aggression 
secured her great advantages, which are not exhausted yet. But 
surprise is essentially a wasting asset, and America’s entry into 
the war far outweighs Japan’s in ultimate importance. 

The latest developments of the war justify Mr. Churchill’s 
general verdict that while there are hard knocks to come and 
more losses of territory in the Far East are probable, light can 
be clearly discerned through the clouds. Russia is still driving 
ahead, and though she may have to fall back in the spring there 
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are good grounds for assuming a decisive German defeat ip 
the eastern theatre by next autumn or winter at the latest, 
Rommel’s recent successes in Cyrenaica do not suggest that 
our position in North Africa is in serious danger. The Middl 
East is not gravely threatened. The Battle of the Atlantic is 
won. The American Air Force will soon be attacking Germany 
from Britain in conjunction with the R.A.F. And the immense 
production-capacity of the United States is swinging into line 
with a British production which has still to reach its peak, 
The end is not in doubt, but it is imperative that it be reached 
at the earliest moment possible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LOT of people are calling on the Prime Minister to recon- 
A stitute his Government, but not much has been said 
about how he ought to do it. Who is to be dropped and who 
included, and what is the general principle to be? As to the 
principle, Sir William Beveridge’s powerful plea, in Monday’s 
Times, for a small Cabinet, on the 1917 model, of picked men 
free from administrative duties and concentrating on the day- 
to-day conduct of the war needs a lot of answering. In such a 
Cabinet, apart from the Prime Minister, Sir John Anderson 
would certainly have a place. So, I suggest, should Sir Stafford 
Cripps. So should Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, if he could be spared 
from Cairo; he might perhaps be replaced there by Mr. Duff 
Cooper, of whom Mr. Churchill spoke so warmly on Tuesday. 
There remains the question of Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Bevin. 
There is a strong case for including both, but not while they 
hold their present posts, which are far too exacting to be 
reconciled with the kind of unremitting attention to the broad 
strategy of the war, both at home and abroad, which wou'd be 
expected of a 1917-model Cabinet. As an alternative to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, or possibly even in addition to him. the inclusion 
of some non-political figure of outstanding ability like Lord 
Greene might be well worth considering. Half-a-dozen members 
would be quite enough ; the 1917 War Cabinet, if I remember 
rightly, numbered five. But, of course, if each Dominion is to 
contribute a member such an arrangement becomes impossible. 
* 7 * * 
One passage in the Prime Minister’s speech on Tuesday was 
a little perplexing. Addressing the House of Commons less than 
five months ago—on September 9th—he mentioned that our 
forces in the Middle East were then “ beginning to approach ” 
750,000 men. On Tuesday he said that “during this battle” 
(the context shows this to mean during the whole Libyan 
campaign) “we have never had in action more than 45,000 
men.” When all allowance is made that must be made—Libya 
and the Middle East are very different things, and 45,000 men 
in action postulate much more than double that number behind 
the lines—the discrepancy between the two figures seems 
remarkable. Were not more than 45,000 needed? Could more 
not have been forthcoming out of the 750,000? 
* * * * 


The change in the direction of the B.B.C was so generally 
expected a few months ago that since it did not happen then 
it had ceased to be expected now. The question naturally is, 
what lies behind it? The answer, I believe, is simple. When 
Mr. F. W. Ogilvie was appointed to succeed Sir John Reith, 
in 1938 (largely on the recommendation of one of the Governors, 
Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, who knew Mr. Ogilvie’s distinguished 
educational record) it was generally felt that a man admirably 
qualified to direct the B.B.C. in the conditions then prevailing 
had been found. But the conditions have changed radically. 
War-time expansion has swollen the B.B.C. staff to over 10,000, 
and the administrative and financial problems to be faced are 
immense, demanding experience such as the outgoing Director 
does not possess and was never expected to need. Mr. Foot, 
the business-adviser brought in from the Gas, Light and Coke 


Co. to supply that element, has supplied it admirably, and he is 
now raised to the position of Joint Director-General. It would 
not on the face of it have seemed impossible that Mr. Foot 
should administer the business side of the B.B.C. under 
Mr. Ogilvie, but on that point the judgement of the Governors 
(who were not, I understand, influenced in any way by Whitehall) 
must be accepted. One consequence of the change is that an 
ideal occupant of some high scholastic post is new available, 
If New College could consider*taking a Balliol man for Warden 
But I fancy New College already has other ideas. 
* * * * 

The question usually phrased “Why aren’t we bombing 
Germany to hell? ” is still worrying a good many people—naturally 
enough. I have been making some enquiries into that on my 
own account, and the answer really does seem to be the one word 
“weather.” Only once before in the fifteen years during which 
statistics have been kept in their present form has the autumn 
and winter been as bad for bombing as in 1941-2, and our men 
and machines have enough else to contend with in the shape of 
fighters, searchlights and anti-aircraft fire (the density of the 
German “ flak” and searchlights is greater than ours—why?) to 
be exposed wantonly to inordinately bed weather, with the certain 
loss of brave men and valuable machines. The Air Minister 
has given the strongest public assurances that our policy js 
“to hit Germany as hard as we can and as often as we can,” 
and the fact that we have been steadily piling up aircraft while 
weather has been restricting operations will no doubt increase 
both the number and the volume of the blows when they come. 

* * * * 

The consolidation of the various Austrian organisations—pro- 
fessional, political, cultural and so on—in this country into the 
Free Austria Movement is an important step forward. The first 
public meeting which the new organisation held last week was 
largely attended, and Austrians in Austria got a full report of it 
through the B.B.C. Twelve societies were represented, including 
the Monarchists, who accept the condition that Austria should 
claira no more than her pre-1938 frontiers. The chief aims 
of the movement are to secure recognition of an independent 
Austria, as member of a Danubian Confederation, to form an 
Austrian fighting unit against Hitlerism, and to organise con- 
tinuous propaganda to Austria—all most reasonable objects 


deserving of every official and unofficial support in this country. 
* . * * 





S.P.C.E. Corner 

“The Germans had reportedly only 25 tanks when they passed 
through Benghazi in retreat."—-Times Cairo correspondent, 
January 24th. 

The writer himself may be exonerated. The hideous “re- 
portedly ” is a proper telegraphic abbreviation. The sub-editor 
in London was no doubt meant to make the sentence read, “ The 
Germans were reported to have had Pg 

. * * * 

“ Couponed ” and “ Uncouponed ” are challenged. I am afraid 
they must both be passed—but licensed for commercial use only. 
The O.E.D. recognises coupon ; “ couponed,” therefore, must be 
as valid as “ticketed.” JANUS. 
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THE AXIS’ SPRING CAMPAIGN 


By STRATEGICUS 


T may be assumed that when the military convention between 

the Axis Powers was signed in Berlin a fortnight ago the 
outlines of the Spring Campaign were concerted, and the present 
movements of the enemy must be taken as suggesting its general 
lines. Japan at present monopolises attention ; but it is certain 
that she is not fighting in isolaticn. If the position in the South- 
Western Pacific looks unsatisfactory at present, the probability 
js that it will look even worse shortly. It is nearly five months 
since the head of the Fascist Tohokai Party spoke of Japan and 
Germany “ blasting a way through Singapore and the Persian Gulf 
to establish contact” and there can be little doubt that the Axis 
Powers intend to make their final chalienge to Allied sea-power 
on some such plan. In this scheme Japan’s share is the Pacific 
and the eastern half of the Indian Ocean, and Germany’s the 
Persian Gulf and the western half. 

In considering the plan as a concerted undertaking the present 
operations must play their part. “The hounds of spring are on 
winter’s traces,” and soon, if at all, the outlines of the western 
section must appear. The eastern is already too obvious ; and 
if there is a tendency to criticise the lack of preparation that has 
resulted in Japan gaining dangerous headway in the race against 
time, it has to be recognised that the defence of British interests 
from India to Australia was primarily a naval probiem for which 
sufficient provision was already made. It only began to assume 
the character of a land-campaign when Indo-China was occupied 
by Japan ; and from August to the end of the year we had never 
the resources or transport to meet the calls of the Middle East 
and the wholly unexpected needs (accompanied by totally un- 
imagined assistance against Germany) of Russia. 

At the time no one could have foreseen that the treacherous 
attack would be made upon Pearl Harbour or that the main part 
of our striking-force would be sunk in circumstances that are still 
too little known. Were it not for these factors the position could 
never have developed in the way that has caused, and is bound 
for some time to cause, the Allies so much anxiety. For it 
remains true that Japan is a land-Power only in virtue of her 
sea-power, and her present strategy is to wreck or occupy every 
base that might be used by the Allies to challenge her command 
of the Western Pacific. She continues to advance in the Malay 
Peninsula. She has invaded Borneo and Burma. She has effected 
landings in New Britain, New Ireland and the Solomons. She 
has a large force in Luzon; and, both there and in the Malay 
Peninsula she is endeavouring to secure decisive victories before 
she can be challenged and defeated upon the sea. The action 
in the Macassar Strait shows that the Allies are gathering their 
forces together for the counter-attack and that, pending that 
development, they will strike effectively and ruthlessly wherever 
their resources give them the strength. 

Although Japan appears to be everywhere successful at present 
it cannot escape notice that she is attempting to break up our 
concentration by a dispersion of her own forces that would have 
seemed incredible only two months ago. In Borneo, the Celebes, 
New Guinea and the Solomons she is striking at distances from 
her main bases that are either equal to, or greater than, those 
which separate Britain from the United States. The present 
war has placed premiums upon living thus dangerously, and 
even when we realise that her operations have been skilfully 
atticulated the risks remain. Before she attacked in the Malay 
Peninsula she had secured an advanced base in Indo-China, and 
she is no doubt aiming at the occupation of the whole of the 
south-eastern part of Asia, including the Peninsula, Indo-China, 
Thailand and Burma. It is much easier to describe such pro- 
jects than to implement them; but, centrally situated in the 
western Pacific, she is similarly advantaged in the south, and 
she is endeavouring to exploit her position to the east, in the 
direction of Australia. It is rather doubtful if at present she 
intends to attack Australia. That would be more the prize than 


‘vicissitudes. 


the condition of success. It seems more likely that, at present, 
she wishes to forbid the use of the Torres Strait, which would 
be the natural way of approach for Allied warships to Java and 
Malaya. She has attacked Amboina, the second Netherlands East 
Indies naval base, from the air, and the landings in Borneo are 
probably intended to assist her in making Surabaya useless. The 
action in Macassar Strait has its bearing upon this particular 
development, and it was a splendid Allied success. 

The Allied naval plans are not known, but it is obvious that 
they will directly challenge the Japanese dispersion. What is in 
doubt is whether the naval concentration can be effected in time 
to prevent the fall of Singapore and the establishment of a 
powerful position round the gateway of the Indian Ocean. For, 
of course, Japan is looking farther afield. The severance of the 
Allied communications in the Indian Ocean is only part of her 
ambition, and a decisive success in the Malay Peninsula and 
Burma would be followed up by a real attack upon Australia. 

Germany’s contribution is more problematical, not in intention 
but in the possibility of its execution. The Russian victories that 
are most important are not the obvious advances and successive 
ejections from one strong point after another, but the heavy losses 
inflicted upon the German troops, particularly the junior officers. 
These would have seemed almost decisive to mere soldiers, and 
they are the true cause of the dissatisfaction of the generals, But 
the metal of the German troops can best be gathered from two 
facts. Apparently they still maintain their position about 
Schlusselburg in spite of every effort of the Russians to dislodge 
them, just as they stood to their positions about: Mojaisk long 
after most other troops would have given ground. The second 
fact is the more interesting as suggesting the German spring 
plans. They are fighting strongly in the south, and have so far 
resisted the full pressure brought to bear upon them by the 
Russians. The position about Tagenrog has appeared to be 
untenable for several weeks. In the Crimea they have even 
countered the most skilful and determined Russian initiative. 
This appears to suggest that the spring offensive will be developed 
towards the south-east, in the direction of the Caucasus and the 
Middle East. Marshal von Bock has taken charge of that front, 
and he is presumably intended to develop the offensive against 
the Imperial positions covering the Persian Gulf. 

Whether he will make much headway in that direction will 
depend upon how far Timoshenko can drive his advance across 
the Donetz basin, in conformity with the advance farther north. 
If the Russian expectations, announced by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
are fulfilled, it is very unlikely that the advance towards the 
Caucasus and the Middle East will mature. But the time now 
grows short, and it can be seen that the resistance in the southern 
part of the Russian front has so far been maintained against the 
heaviest pressure that Timoshenko has been able to apply. 

It is in Libya that the situation shows the most marked 
As Mr. Churchill has pointed out, General Ritchie 
inflicted a serious defeat upon General Rommel. But it has so 
far proved impossible to make the defeat decisive. It had been 
hoped that the Eighth Army was going to clear up the enemy 
position in North Africa and begin to restore to the British 
Mediterranean naval squadrons a wholly effective control of the 
vital sea-route to the east. This would have the same effect 
as an immediate and heavy reinforcement of shipping, which 
would enable us to conduct military operations with greatly 
increased power. At present it is not General Auchinleck who is 
calling the tune. General Rommel has advanced so many miles 
that the material loss we have inflicted upon the enemy convoys 
is being made good by the overrunning of our supply-dumps. 
This is not merely improving his position, but at the same time 
weakening ours. The main reason for the failure to press the 
attack upon Rommel, and either destroy his force or drive him 
back to the west, is the difficulty of supply. Never in any war 
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were cOmMmunications so valuable, and never was speed of such 
importance. In the modern tank-battles, moreover, there can be 


either advance or retreat ; 


no static warfare The army must 
and, in effect, Rommel found the easier way out of that dilemma 
was to advance. 

No one can be satisfied with this development. Rommel 
has been able to conquer his difficulties faster than we, who 


lost so very much less. This is the harder to understand in view 
of the fact that, the Halfaya the 
Imperial communications were so much simplified. It seems 
certain that Rommel has been reinforced; and there is ample 
evidence that the enemy is taking more risks than ever before 
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to transfer troops and material across the Mediterranean. In 
fine, the attempt to advance towards the Persian Gulf will be 
made by means of a converging attack upon the Middle Eag 
positions and Rommel is intended to direct the western thrust, 
It seems in the last degree unlikely that he will be allowed to 
develop his threat, although at the moment we are certainly 
not succeeding in cutting off all the enemy’s supplies. The 
next few weeks will show whether the Axis is to develop this 
converging thrust to the Indian Ocean At the moment the 
Japanese prospects seem much the brighter, though there are 
some indications that success is proving costly ; and even in that 
direction a check is far from impossible. 


AND OURSELVES 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are few questions in the field of foreign politics on 

which a clear understanding is more to be desired than that 
of the relations between this country and Portugal]. The reasons 
for that are not merely military, though in war-time military 
considerations carry more than normal weight, for within the 
last month past ties have contributed substantially to a satis- 
factory solution of the delicate question raised by the British 
occupation of part of Timor. The five-hundred years’ alliance 
between Portugal and Britain is no accident. Such a relationship 
between two States on the Atlantic seaboard of Europe could 
never fail to be important, and what Portugal stood for as a 
sea-power in the past is strikingly demonstrated by the Papal 
Bull of 1493, which divided the New World between Spain and 
Portugal along a line some 370 miles west of the Cape Verde 
Islands—a decision which explains, incidentally, why Brazil 
alone among the Latin-American Republics is Portuguese, not 
Spanish in origin. If further demonstration is needed, it may 
be found in some words used by Dr. Salazar, the Portuguese 
Prime Minister, in 1940, at the celebration of the 800th anni- 
versary of the foundation of Portugal: 

“ The cavalcade of centuries,” said the Prime Minister, “ passes 
by, the eight centuries of Portugal’s existence, with its kings and 
warriors, its discoverers and lawgivers, its captains and sailors, 
heroes and saints, sufferings and glory, hopes and disillusions. 
In the course of history, the Portuguese drive out the Moors, 
consolidate their borders, cultivate their soil, widen theif 
boundaries, discover India, evangelise the East, colonise Africa, 
build up Brazil, which is the glory of their energy and of their 
political genius.” 

Such a history has Portugal behind her. 

It is a history, moreover, closely linked with our own. In 
1147, in the first decade of Portugal’s independent existence, a 
crusade in which the English played an important, if not the 
chief, role helped the Portuguese to drive the Moors from Lisbon. 
The first bishop to be installed in the See of Lisbon was an 
Englishman. In 1373, in Edward III’s reign, we concluded an 
alliance whereby the two countries undertook “to maintain and 
uphold each other mutually by sea and land,” and thirteen years 
later came the Treaty of Windsor, providing for “a solid, per- 
petual and real league, amity and union between the signatories.” 
Of other agreements on the same lines the most important is 
that of 1661, when the Princess Catherine of Braganza, on her 
marriage with King Charles II, brought Bombay with her as 
part of her dowry. The alliance in arms in the Peninsular War 
1s hardly less familiar than the alliance in arms in the Great 
War, in which, as the British Official History of the War recog- 
nises, Portuguese troops, exposed to a terrific German assault 
in the spring offensive of 1918, suffered heavily in circumstances 
which made some of the unmerited strictures passed on their 
conduct at the time particularly unfortunate. There was an 
interesting reminder of the validity of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance in 1911 in a part of the world now much in the public 
eye. The Portuguese colony of Macao, near Canton, was 
threatened with attack by Chinese irregulars, and its Governor 
at once consulted with the Governor of Hong Kong, Lord (then 
Sir Frederick) Lugard. The Chinese Revolutionary Government, 


it is understood, had its attention called to the existence of the 
alliance, and Macao was left in peace. 

The Germans have always done their best to drive 
a wedge through the alliance, most notably before _ the 
Great War, when the question of the future of the 
Portuguese colonies in the event of Portugal desiring 
voluntarily to dispose of any of them for financial reasons 


was discussed between London and Berlin. There is abundant 
evidence in published official documents that Great Britain always 
took her stand immovably on her treaties with Portugal. and never 
contemplatz:d for a moment bringing the smallest pressure on her 
to part with any colonies. Lord Grey was as emphatic about 
that in 1912 as Lord Salisbury had been in 1898. 

The present war finds Britain and Portugal still allies. The aim 
of each, so far as South-Western Europe is concerned, is the 
same—to preserve the peace of the Iberian Peninsula. With that 
in view Portugal declared her neutrality, with the full concurrence 
of the British Government, on the outbreak of war, and she has 
in the face of perpetual difficulty maintained it courageousiy and 
successfully. Like every neutral country, she is the object of a 
torrent of German propaganda, with which British propaganda 
has measured itself by whatever methods seemed effective and 
at the same time fair to Portugal ; Britain, for example, has not 
resorted to the expedient of showing to invited audiences at the 
British Embassy films which the Portuguese censorship has seen 
fit to prohibit in public cinemas. British propagandists and the 
Portuguese censor naturally do not always see eye to eye, but 
there is no doubt that the policy of working throughout with the 
full cognisance of the censorship and attempting no evasions has 
paid in the long run. It is amply clear that the Portuguese 
public have no idea of turning their backs on their old allies 
in the momeni of stress. 

That the war should have increased Portugal’s economic 
difficulties seriously was inevitable, most of all by closing avenues 
for the disposal of her colonial produce. That is serious, for het 
national economy is conducted within narrow limitations, her 
annual budget not exceeding £25,000,000 for all purposes. Any 
interference, therefore, with the delicate economic balance may 
have disturbing financial effects. In 1940 the British Government 
was able to help to some extent by carrying through a triangular 
agreement including Spain and financed by us. If anything 
further on similar, or indeed any other, lines in Portugal’s interest 
should prove possible the cordiality of her response would not be 
in doubt. Meanwhile, the third year of the war still finds 
Portugal at peace, and no one in England would wish het 
otherwise. 

Portugal, of course, lives under an authoritarian form of govern- 
ment—a fact which constitutes a warning against too sweeping 
condemnation of every form of totalitarianism, for there can be 
no doubt that ihe Salazar régime has been an almost unqualified 
benefit to Portugal, and that it is accepted without protest of 
opposition by the mass of the population—which, it may be worth 
mentioning, numbers some seven millions. A great deal could be 
written of the natural beauties of the country and the unaffected 
friendliness of her people to foreigners of all nationalities, and 
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particularly to British ; numbers of letters from refugees who 
have reached the peaceful haven of Portugal from some point in 
now Germanised Europe bear testimony to that. One could write 
equally of the close resemblance of Portuguese humour to our 
own ; on no one familiar with George Robey, Connie Ediss or 
Edmund Payne could the charm of Beatrice Costa, for example, 
be lost—as when she engages on the stage in a long telephone 
conversation with Hitler, but has in the end to drop the receiver 
because of the deafening rattle of machine-guns the other end. 

One note of assurance in conclusion may be appropriate. In 
the life of Wellington, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, there occurs (as 
our late Ambassador to Portugal recalled in a recent address) a 
passage recording Masséna’s surprise at learning of the existence, 
only two days’ march away, of the formidable defences of Torres 
Vedras. 

“ Among all the suffering millions of Portugal,” says the writer, 
“not one spy had been found to divulge the great secret of the 
British leader. Let none forget the loyalty of this devoted people.” 


That difficult problems should present themselves for solution 
even between the best of friends is in the natural order of things ; 
but in the case of Portugal we do not and must not forget the 
broad background of our relations with her, and the role she 
has played in history andi continues to play today. 


A PLAN FOR EDUCATION 


By M. L. JACKS * 

N this article an attempt is made to put forward a plan for 
| Penta Education after the war to which the Public 
Schools can make their essential contribution. It is unfortunate 
that “the future of the Public Schools ” should be attracting so 
much attention, for this is not the main point at issue, and 
concentration on it leads to-plans (such as the admission of a 
proportion of boys from the Primary Schools) which are a mere 
tinkering with the problem. The point at issue is not the future 
of such schools but the future of the educational values which 
they enshrine, and the practical question is: In what types of 
schools can these values best be preserved and extended? 

I start with three fundamental principles. These will not win 
universal approval, but I have no space in which to argue the 
position, and I can only state that in my opinion no satisfactory 
system of education can be built in this country after the war on 
any other foundations. 

(1) There should be a common Primary School for all children 
up to the age of 12+: transference should then take place to 
some form of Secondary Education. 

(2) This Secondary Education should be free for those not 
able to afford it, with graduated payments for the rest according 
to financial means. 

(3) “ Equality of Opportunity” in education does not mean 
equality of opportunity to attend a certain type of school (credited 
perhaps with a fictitious prestige), but equality of opportunity 
to enjoy the education best fitted to the particular boy or girl. 

To any system of Secondary Education built on these founda- 
tions the Public Schools have a twofold contribution to make— 
a material contribution and a “spiritual” contribution. The 
material contribution lies in their buildings, playing-fields, equip- 
ment and endowments (often intended for “poor scholars”): if 
these were available to a wider public than at present they would 
be a very real help in providing the greater variety of schools 
which will be needed, and in meeting the practical problems of 
accommodation which a raising of the school-age will entail. 
The “spiritual” contribution is, however, of much greater 
importance, and lies in the educational values which are parti- 
cularly characteristic of these schools. It is not easy to put 
these down in black and white, but five may be singled out as 
of special importance. (1) A strong community-sense (best 
fostered in a boarding-school) and ideals of disinterested public 
service. (2) A sense of responsibility, and a readiness to shoulder 
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responsibility. (3) A life to which religion belongs as a normal 
and necessary part, with a strong emphasis on the Christian 
values, and the deliberate exercise of Christian influence, without 
fear of public opinion and without apology. (4) The independence 
from public control of the school’s Governing Body, and inde- 
pendence in its choice of boys for admission. (5) A certain 
intellectual and cultural tradition: ideals of scholarship and of 
a liberal education which are not found elsewhere in the school- 
world. These are the values which we wish to preserve. Can 
they be preserved only in the Public Schools as they are, 1e., 
institutions with many features which are out of date and which 
belong to a form of society which has passed away? If not, 
where else can they be preserved? In reformed Public Schools? 
Can we be sure that reformation won’t reform away the values? 
Can they be extended to other types of secondary schools? 

If we take these five values in order and examine them care- 
fully, we shall find some clues to the questions just asked. 
(1) This is the feature of Public School life which has been 
most commonly reproduced in secondary day-schools, where 
much of the necessary machinery (e.g., division into Houses) is 
now found: it has been most successfully reproduced where the 
school day is longest, and where home is little more than a 
dormitory. The significance of this is that it depends for its 
growth on a closely knit community. At the same time there 
is a danger that the community may be too closely knit, and 
that the ideals of community-service may not extend beyond its 
walls. Here the day-school has enriched the quality by relating 
it to the larger community outside. The inference which I draw 
from these facts is that we want more boarding-schools, more 
day-schools with boarding-departments, and a new type of school 
which will be a day-school up to the age of 16 and a boarding- 
school from 16-18 (the years during which the advantages of 
boarding-school life are most fully enjoyed). 

(2) Peculiarly the product of the Public School: the old boy 
from such a school welcomes responsibility, while his brother 
from the day-school tends to avoid it: if the first is guilty of an 
excessive self-confidence, the latter is guilty of excessive caution— 
and of the two qualities, the adventurous self-confidence is the 
more valuable. This, too, depends largely on the closely knit 
community, with its great variety of responsible posts which the 
art of living together involves, and is another argument for 
including experience as a boarder in a boy’s education. 

(3) It is hard to write about this, or even to find words in which 
to describe it: it is best symbolised by the central position which 
the Chapel occupies in the school buildings: it has been largely 
an unconscious growth, and is partly a matter of tradition: it 
represents a certain quality of life which many causes have com- 
bined to produce: and it certainly cannot be transplanted in a 
day. In developing it much will depend upon the way in which 
religious education is interpreted and practised in secondary 
schools, and upon the success with which it is distinguished from 
religious instruction. 

(4) If the necessary independence is to be preserved, a 
school must have the right of veto (within wide limits) on admis- 
sions: the independence of a Governing Body is valuable for 
educational experiments, but only if the Governing Body is as 
interested in education as it is in the prosperity of its own school. 

(5) It is not contended that on the whole the teaching or the 
scholarship in a Public School is more efficient than in a secondary 
school (indeed, the reverse seems to be true). But it is main- 
tained that there is about Public School work generally more 
disinterestedness, less utilitarianism, and a more liberal outlook 
than are found elsewhere ; while the education which a boy gets, 
e.g., in the sixth form at Winchester, is unrivalled. These values 
are of paramount importance in English education today. 

Bearing these points in mind, I envisage the following cate- 
gories of schools, in one or another of which the Public Schools 
can find their place, preserving their essential values, making 
these available for the education of the people, and fitting into 
the national system. (1) The big direct-grant secondary day- 
school, as we know it. (2) Schools like the above, but with 
boarding-departments, either on the school-premises or in the 
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country, to which all boys should be sent for part of their school- 


lite (anything up to two years). These departments could either 
be built ad hoc (on the lines of evacuation camp-schools), or 
empty country-houses could be used, or valuable associations 
could be formed with Public Schools which have empty accom- 
modation 3) Public Schools in populous areas could be con- 
erted into combined day- and boarding-schoois, all boys below 
16 to be day boys, and those from 16 to 18 to be boarders 
“Upper School”); admission to the “Upper School” to be 
determined by school-record and an all-round test. Such schools 
would qualify for direct grant and for L.E.A. assistance. 


4) Public Schools organised on the lines suggested by “ A Head- 
master” in The Spectator December 19th, 1941; mainly 
boarding-schools, but with a day-bov element, and including all 
categories of pupils from full-fee-payers to “ special-placers ” ; 
to be financed by a capitation-grant (£40 p.a.?) on all boys in 
the school, whether paying full fees or not. It would be a 
great step forward if the principle could be established of the 
State paying the tuition-fees of all bovs and girls receiving 
secondary education. 5) A few Public Schools would probably 


tor 


remain as they are (unless they are to be legislated out of 
existence), 
Here, then, is a plan, necessarily much compressed, for a 


Federation of Public Schools as part of the system of Secondary 
Education in post-war England 


THE ARCHBISHOP 


By THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 

HE scene in the Convocation of Canterbury and the speeches 

made there are sufficient evidence of the place which the 
Archbishop holds in the estimation of the Church, but his 
resignation was felt to be an important event in circles far 
removed from ecclesiastical influence. It was front-page news 
even at the crisis of the world-war. Cosmo Gordon Lang had 
of national importance and, it would not be 
too much to say, of international importance. 

It is too early to sum up the results of his Primacy, but I 
believe the future historian will that during his reign the 
prestige and influence of the See of Canterbury notably increased, 
and this in a period when, the paid to 
ecclesiastical voices notably declined. The reasons for this para- 
doxical situation are complex, but among them is one very simple 
one—Dr. Lang is not only the ablest member of the English 
Episcopate, he is one of the three or four ablest men in Britain. 
This fact is not always recognised, because of the restraint which 
the Archbishop is bound to put upon his public utterances. A 
great part, however, of the growth of his prestige is due to 
circumstances of which he made good use. The development 
of broadcasting, together with the fact that he was the natural 
mouthpiece of “ official” Christianity, enabled him to make his 
voice and personality familiar to millions to whom, but for the 
radio, he would have been only a name. It must be said that 
his addresses on great national occasions such as the Silver Jubilee, 
the death of George V and the Coronation have been grave, 
dignified and Christian, while those made during the war have 
done much to enlighten and steady the national conscience. 

Probably even more significant has been the enhancement of 
the international influence of Canterbury. In modern times the 
Primate has always had much work and responsibility with 
reference to the mission-field and much correspondence with 
churches overseas. Dr. Lang has kept in close touch with 
Anglican mission-work, but during his Primacy another oppor- 
tunity of influence beyond the British Isles has opened out. One 
of the more hopeful consequences of the last war was the 
Ecumenical Movement, which aimed at healing the divisions of 
Christendom. The two landmarks of the progress of this drawing 
together of Christian communities were the Conference on Church, 
Community and State in Oxford and that on missionary problems 
at Tambaram just before the war. It was perhaps inevitable 
that the Anglican Church should play a prominent part, because 
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of its points of contact with both the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches, but we must recognise the great contribution which 
the Archbishop made to the movement. Great wisdom was 
needed to help forward mutual understanding without appearing 
to compromise the Anglican position. Some hoped that the 
Ecumenical Movement would bring about an expression of the 
Christian conscience on a world-scale which might reverse the 
trend towards war, but alas! it feeble and too late. 
Nevertheless, the Ecumenical Movement is not among the war’s 
casualties, and, when it revives in new strength, we must not 
forget the services of Dr. Lang. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that the movement towards 
Christian reunion in this country made any progress in the 
shape of formal agreement. Rather the theological differences 
became more evident as discussion proceeded, but on another 
plane—that of co-operation in Christian social work—there is 
real improvement to record. The Archbishop, largely by his 
personal character and ability, held a position of leadership which 
was generously admitted by the Free Churches. He was trusted. 
More than once I have been present at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of various denominations, called to draw up a joint 
statement on some matter of urgent national concern. There has 
been much discussion—some more and some less relevant— 
during which the Archbishop could be observed busily writing. 
In a lull in the talk he had produced a resolution which was 
accepted without amendment. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Lang will leave to his successor a 
Church with no problems and no possibility of crisis. There 
never was a time in the history of Christendom when this was 
true. But there has been an effort to study the questions and 
to prepare the solution of the problems. There are still grave 
disorders and divergences of teaching in the Church; the re- 
statement of doctrine so gallantly attempted by the Archbishops’ 
Doctrinal Commission has not brought peace ; but there is far 
greater understanding and willingness to co-operate in the 
different parties than there was even ten years ago, and some at 
least of the credit for this must be given to the Archbishop. 

The amount and variety of the work required of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury has grown out of all proportion, and those who 
know something of it will sympathise with the Archbishop’s 
valedictory statement that in the peace of retirement he hoped 
to regain that communion with God which had to some degree 
been lost in the stress of multitudinous affairs. To occupy a 
position of international weight, to guide a national Church, to 
administer a diocese, to preside over Convocation and the Church 
Assembly, to take part in the business of the House of Lords— 
all this in times of crisis is a heavier burden than one man ought 
to be asked to carry. That Dr. Lang should have done this with 
universally admitted competence up to the age of seventy-seven 
is a wonderful achievement. 

The Primate is a complex character, and it may be suspected 
that many of his fellow-countrymen are unaware of some of its 
most fundamental elements. The dominant note, I would say, is 
an exacting sense of duty which drives him to unremitting labour. 
This sense of duty is the clue to some of his actions which have 
been criticised. What he said at the time of the Abdication may 
have been wise or unwise—there is room for two opinions—but 
those who knew him could not doubt for a moment that he said 
what he did simply because he believed it ought to be said, and 
to be said by him. 

One who had been very near to him once remarked that at 
the centre of a complex and fascinating personality there was a 
simple pastoral heart. That is true. Dr. Lang came to high 
office in the Church after experience of the trials and rewards 
of the shepherd of Christ’s flock in Leeds, Portsea and Stepney. 
The memory of his activities as pastor and teacher are stil] green 
at St. Paul’s. Those who, in later years, have had to do with 
him in hours of personal trial or difficulty know very well that 
beneath the great prelate, the ecclesiastical statesman, the im- 
posing national and international figure, there was indeed “ the 
simple pastoral heart.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
MUSIC AND THE B.B.C. 


HAT there is widespread dissatisfaction with the B.B.C.’s 
T inusical programmes correspondence in The Spectator 
shows, but war-time imposes certain restrictions on broadcasting 
which, in one form or another, are inevitable. One, which may 
be mentioned without giving away information, is the Government 
requirement that there shall be broadcasting daily from 7 a.m. 
to midnight. No pause or interval is allowed, and this causes 
a not inconsiderable strain on the engineering as well as on the 
programme staff. It is a practice open to the gravest objection, 
and should be discontinued as soon as possible. The reasons 
may not be obvious, but they are so fundamental that it should 
be enough io state them and pass on: 

1) Every activity requires for its daily proper functioning 
ind enjoyment periods of rest. 

2) It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to time every 
broadcast-programme to the minute. 

3) Quantity-production kills quality-production. 


On the last point there may be a reservation that by means 
of shifts and staggering of staff the demand for output might not 
adversely affect its quality ; but in practice the tendency is for 
the producing-staff to be grossly overworked, and it is doubtful 
whether it is yet possible to get a Director-General and a Board 
of Governors so enlightened that they fully understand how much 
leisure for reflection and experiment the production of good work 
demands. And this brings me to the crucial point. Do those 
who direct the B.B.C. fully realise their socia] responsibilities and 
the extent of their influence on public taste? 

When Parliameat gave the B.B.C. its licence under the 
Postmaster-General to enjoy a monopoly of broadcasting in this 
country, it showed wisdom and foresight in thus guarding the 
people from mere private and competitive exploitation. For- 
tunately, we have not to argue any longer on the necessity in 
society of both restraint and freedom and their continuous nice 
The B.B.C. has to consider the opinions and feel- 
There 


readjustment. 
ings of the majority, and this it is at great pains to do. 
isan elaborate system of obtaining cross-sections of public opinion, 
and tables are kept showing the percentage of listening-in to all 
types of programme These reveal, among other things, the 
deplorable fact that the public taste had so sunk (largely owing 
to social conditions and general loss of direction) before the war 
that the cinema-organ was apparently more popular than good 
light orchestral music, and that “crooning” found more favour 
than the comic or sentimental songs of Sullivan, Strauss, Offen- 
bach and other gifted composers of opera or music-hall. But has 
the Director-General or his colleagues the right attitude towards 
such depressing revelations? Or do they think that there is no 
such thing as real talent; that there are no gifted composers or 
singers, but that everybody can compose and sing (which is 
more or less true), and that there is no difference in quality and, 
shall I say, enjoyability (which is quite untrue) between any of 
them? 

I have a very strong impression that in such matters the heads 
of the B.B.C. have no real opinions of their own; that the 
Director just shrugs his shoulders and, at the most, says “ not my 
taste, but—” when anyone refers to the popularity of the cinema- 
organ, and leaves it at that. But it should not be left there. It 
is the duty of the B.B.C., by giving first-rate performances of 
every kind of excellence, to show that these differences are real 
for everybody and are not merely “high-brow” differences. 
Naturally, there must be differences of taste and of enjoyment ; 
but there is a possible excellence and badness in every kind of 
music or drama, talk or discussion, and whatever the subject- 
matter.. For instance, there is nothing to be said in favour of 
the modern cinema-organ. Listening to it is a depraved taste, 
like the taste for drinking methylated spirits. That, in my mind, 
8 a certainty, and those who lead others (as we all need to be 
led in some sphere or other, not being omniscient) must have 
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these certainties and must act on them. Herein is one of the 
differences between the real and the sham leader. It is one 
of the prime virtues of the democratic system that it demands 
such leadership or it will simply go to pieces and end in chaos. 

The lack of any real leadership in the control of the B.B.C. 
has been becoming more and more evident for years. In this it 
has reflected the general lowering of standards, even a lack of 
any belief in standards, which has been one of the most striking 
and significant signs of our times. The vast increase in detailed 
knowledge, the multiplication of specialists, the persistent critical 
sapping of the bases of opinion and tradition, have combined with 
the activity of the anti-social to reduce most ordinary men and 
women to a state of hopeless confusion. Their instinct, luckily, 
is not at fault, and craves for the beautiful, the good, the strong 
and the true; but vision is needed to see where these reside and 
to disentangle the gold from the dross. Nothing can absolve 
leaders from a lack of vision or a lack of character to withstand 
unpopularity. 


The first duty of the B.B.C. is not to pander to the lowest 
tastes of the public, but to supply the best (popular or unpopular) 
in all fields. Only after having satisfied the best judgement and 
taste of our people (and this means providing what the Director- 
General and the Governors themselves would most enjoy—other- 
wise they are not the right people for their task) can they afford 
to say to themselves: “Well, there is a residue, unfortunately 
very large, of unamusables, so dull that they are only capable 
of getting pleasure from the cinema-organ, therefore we must 
give them a Jittle cinema-organ music.” For just as a minimum 
subsistence-wage should be given by the State to all unemploy- 
ables, so no section of the community should be left uncatered 
for by the B.B.C., however intellectually and emotionally un- 
developed it may be. For we must remember that it is not 
always people’s own fault that they are incapable of good work 
or incapable of good listening. They are often the product of 
past generations of neglect. The B.B.C. is in danger of behaving 
even worse than the most unenlightened governments of the past, 
for it is now neglecting the best of its audiences for the sake 
of the worst. 


AUTUMNAL, 1940 


Cry from the sea the grey birds 
in the twilight, and their crying 
echoes among the grey 

windbeaten silences 

of the cliffs, where once 

the lovers in their summer gladness 
walked, and now 
no longer walk. 
is running out; 
day, year, and age 

falter to their uncertain end, 

and death usurps 

the glory of the changeless hour. 
What kiss can cancel now 

the terror of the breaking heart, 
what smile, or touch of hand 
repair 

the fall of cities, or the bitter 

ruin of men’s lives? 

About earth’s corners now 

harsh blows the wind of grief, 
and truth, poor shard 

is racked again upon the riven tree 
beneath a blackening sun. 


For time 


The grey birds from the sea 
crying, crying 
in the twilight of the world. 


The late Flying Officer T. R. HopGson. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ORACE, when one comes to think of it, was a most 
remarkable man. The fact that he was able, without 
becoming either a snob or a toady, to master his own social 


disadvantages shows that his common sense amounted to genius. 
Venusia can scarcely have been a school for courtiers, and there 
must have been a prolonged phase in Horace’s life when he 
spoke with a strong Apulian accent and was none too natty when 
it came to eating eels. Even if one discounts the reaction against 
the patricians which set in during the reign of Augustus (as 
during our own Tudor period), it is remarkable that the son of 
an ex-slave should have established with a man like Maecenas 
relations of such affectionate intimacy. My respect for Horace’s 
character may have led me to attach exaggerated weight to his 
pronouncements upon human conduct. For years I have taken 
it for granted that he was correct in stating that men were less 
excited by what they heard than by what they saw. Since 
becoming connected with the B.B.C. I have had reason to revise 
this judgement. Lenius excitant, indeed nothing can be 
further from reality. People can read a thing without so much 
as a twitch of the eyebrow, yet when they hear the same thing 
upon the wireless they foam and shout with rage. It would be 
improper for me to examine the more important aspects of this 
phenomenon, since the comments which I could make upon the 
matter might cease to be marginal. Yet there is one subordinate 
symptom of this great neurosis of the elderly in their relations 
with the wireless which, without impropriety, might well be 
discussed. It is the symptom of nervous derangement provoked 
in quite sane people by the correct or incorrect pronunciation 
of foreign names. 
7 * * * 

I claim that I have some right to discuss this symptom, since 
I am myself, I honestly believe, immune to the disturbance by 
which it is evoked. It might well occur, for instance, that some 
friend or announcer were to mention the capital of Persia and 
to pronounce the ‘word “ Teeheeran.” Now I was born in 
Teheran, have lived there for some years, and retain for the place 
that pang of home-sickness which is familiar to those who have 
experienced the silence of Persia, the silence of time and space. 
Yet when I hear my birthplace mispronounced I am not conscious 
of any nervous disturbance. I might, I suppose, experience a 
movement of elation, and feel flattered in my self-esteem on 
discovering that, whereas I know how to pronounce the word 
“Teheran,” the announcer (who in all other matters is so far 
better informed than I) does not. Conversely, I might feel 
annoyed that a place so famous in song and story should be 
rendered on the wireless in an incorrect and indeed ridiculous 
form. I+ do not, in fact, experience these stirrings either of 
pleasure or of pain, since I realise that, although I happen to 
know how to pronounce “ Teheran” or even “ Veliki,” I had no 
idea, until informed by an enraged rubber-planter, that Khota 
Baru was pronounced, not “ Khota Bahru,” but “ Khota Baroo.” 
The irritation so widely aroused by mispronunciation is, I sup- 
pose, due, not so much to vanity, as to the almost intolerable 
sense of frustration which now weighs upon the middle-aged. If 
one yearns to place a life-time of experience at General Auchin- 
leck’s disposal, one finds, I suppose, some slight relief in getting 
very angry when the “u” in Senussi is pronounced short instead 
of long. And if that in truth be the explanation, then I for one 
am indeed ready to receive all the slings and arrows of such 
outrageous fortune. But some general principle, none the less, 
must be sought. 

7. + * * 

It is impossible, in practice, for men to agree upon any general 
rules for the pronunciation of foreign names. The French, and 
to some extent the Italians, being logical and insular, make few 
concessions to any foreign tongue, and pronounce place and 
proper names as if they formed part of the French or Italian 
languages. This rule, sensible though it be in theory, is not in 


practice always workable. If, for instance, the announcer on the 
Rome-Milan wireless were uncompromisingly to refer to 
“ Kurkil,” a great majority of his listeners would imagine that 
he was speaking, not of the father of our victory, but of some 
obscure town in Turkestan. I question whether a French student, 
intent upon visiting the homes of Napoleon III, would find the 
booking clerk at Charing Cross immediately responsive were he 
to ask for a ticket to “Cheese Le Urst.” An Italian visitor to 
London would lose much time were he to ask a taxi-driver to 
take him to “No. 42 Kay Appsiddey.” The purely phonetic 
method does not, in fact, lead to ease either of conversation or 
transport. I remember being asked on one occasion by a French 
lady-journalist whether I had been deeply influenced by the 
works of “ Benachot.” I replied that I was completely ignorant 
of that writer. It was oaly from her astonishment that I gathered 
that I had been misled by her phonetic rendering of the illustrious 
name. I have been assured also that there was once a foreign 
student of the English language who remarked to a friend that 
in the newspaper that morning he had come across a word which 
seemed so strange to him that he was quite unable to under- 
stand it. “And what was the word? ” his friend asked. “ Low- 
offoly,” he answered. “ But there is no such word in the English 
language,” his friend protested. “But there is,” the foreigner 
insisted, “I read it in the newspaper this morning.” I leave it 
to the ingenuity of my readers to identify these fruits of the 
phonetic method. 
* * * * 

If, therefore, we admit that some concession at least must be 
made to the fact that foreign names are foreign, is there any 
general system which can be devised to increase conviction and 
diminish rage? Everybody, I suppose, would agree that there 
are certain foreign names which are so familiar as to have become 
part of the English language, and that such names should be 
pronounced as if they were as English as Ricksmansworth. 
Nobody but an ass, for instance, would pronounce Paris, Berlin, 
Prague, Amsterdam or Copenhagen in an un-English voice. 
There are, however, a number of other names which, although 
familiar, are not yet completely anglicised, such as “ Lyons,” 
“ Calais,” “ Marseilles ” and “ Rheims.” There are foreign names 
which, although little known in this island, are accorded an 
eccentric rendering by local British residents, such as “ Algeciras” 
and “Salonica.” There are many places again which we have 
been taught to mispronounce at school 2nd which we have since 
learnt are pronounced quite differently in their home towns, such 
as “ Vladivostock,” “ Sebastopol ” or “ Smolensk.” And, finally, 
there are the countless names with which we are not ourselves 
familiar but which we know from experience are probably not 
pronounced in their own language in the same manner as we 
pronounce “ Worthing” or “Stroud.” Should we, for instance, 
say “Neaster” or “ Dniéstr,” “Jerrez” or “Chereth”? Most 
reasonably modest people could, I suggest, answer these problems 
for themselves. In nine cases out of ten, for instance, I know 
in my own soul whether I am seeking solely to convey my 
meaning or whether I am also seeking to impress people with 4 
wide command of foreign languages. On this basis, three general 
rules could, I suggest, be devised. (1) Names which ought to be 
known to the ordinary child who has passed school certificate 
should be pronounced in the English way. (2) Other names 
should be pronounced in such a way as to enable the ordinary 
listener to identify them upon the map. (3) When in doubt 
remember that no foreign name should ever be pronounced in 
such a way as to indicate superior erudition, taste or delicacy 
on the part of the speaker. How easy all that sounds! Yet 
am I really in future to speak about “Callis” and “ Reams”? 
And will the Oriental expert really be satisfied if the announcer 
talks about “Pa Levi”? Much more modesty and unselfishness 
is, above all, needed both on the part of those who speak and 
those who hear. ‘ 
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THE 


SICKERT 
[1860-1942] 

SICKERT’S bitter contempt for certain aspects of modern art—he 
called Post-Impressionism “ spoof,” and he had no word strong 
enough to describe what came after Post-Impressionism—was 
no doubt due to the feeling that he personally, and all he stood 
for, had been unduly neglected by contemporary critics. I 
think we must admit that the personal element in this resentment 
was justified. Sickert always seemed to be forgotten in the 
excitement of making and unmaking reputations ; or, if not for- 
gotten, he was not taken seriously. It was felt—Roger Fry once 
said as much—that Sickert was too fond of pretending that this 
business of art is all a joke. There is, of course, some justifica- 
tion in the charge—Sickert was not only a considerable wit, in 
speech as well as in paint, but he was in revolt against that 
tradition of high seriousness into which, in the year 1860, he had 
been born. We must also remember that he could hardly be 
described as a full-blooded Englishman. His father was Danish 
and he himself was born in Munich and lived there for the first 
nine years of his life. And what is more to the point, he was a 
pupil of that very un-English painter, James McNeill Whistler. 
From Whistler he inherited an attitude, but not a style, and in 
his restless unsettled life it was the attitude, the pose and 
affectation of the man himself that attracted most attention. For 
on the whole it was the most original thing about him His style 
or technique he took from Degas, and it was his misfortune to 
rest under that mighty shadow ai] his days. 

But under the shadow of Degas there is room for a consider- 
able artist, and if Sickert’s lack of originality deprived him of 
contemporary interest, in the long run the qualities he shared 
with Degas will tell. He had not the scale and scope of the 
great French impressionist, but he had the same passionate 
devotion to painterly virtues and the same zest fo: humanity. 
By painterly virtues I mean the expressive qualities of his 
medium—oil paint. Sickert believed, and we can hardly deny 
the logic of his belief, that the art of painting is based on the 
accumulated wisdom of generations of practitioners; he was, 
that is to say, first and foremost a craftsman, and that is why 
he despised more recent schools of painting which have been 
content to sacrifice craftsmanship for other virtues—immediacy 
of inspiration or speed of production. As for his humanity, this 
was simply a belief that every picture should tell a story. This 
quality should have made him a popular painter, the ideal of 
those political theorists who assume that art ha; only to be 
realistic to be acceptable to the masses. But Sickert disproved 
the theory, for what the masses want is not realism but senti- 
mentalism. And Sickert was not sentimental: his colour is 
pitched too low for popular taste and his stories are too mordant. 
His life is one more chapter in the sad history of art in England. 
When that history takes a happier turn, Sickert, we may be 
sure, will be more honoured than he ever was in his own lifetime. 


HERBERT READ. 
MUSIC 


Contemporary Music at Wigmore Hall 
THE series of concerts of contemporary music sponsored by 
Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, at the Wigmore Hall, is both enter- 
prising and welcome. Being run by a firm of publishers, who 
have business to consider, the programmes, which are not limited 
to the firm’s own wares, bear some relation to public taste. 

Last Saturday’s programme consisted of works for string 
orchestra, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, and included, besides 
compositions by Sibelius and Béla Bartok, a meditation on a 
German revolutionary song-of 1848 by Alan Bush, John Ireland’s 
Concertino Pastorale, and the Prelude and two songs from Gerald 
Finzi’s Dtes Natalis. None of these was a first performance, but, 
with the exception of Sibelius’s early “ Rakastava” Suite, all in 
their varied ways exemplify contemporary musical thought, 
Barték’s Divertimento standing at one extreme as a comparatively 
simple and intelligible example of the abstruse exploration of new 
paths, and Finzi’s cantata at the other exemplifying the composer 
who can find something new to say with the old vocabulary. 

It seemed a pity, as the whole work is brief, that we were not 
allowed to hear the complete cantata, which is designed as an 
artistic unity. It was a handicap that the words of the songs 
were not printed in the programme—for without them it was 
difficult to understand why the arioso proceeded as it did, 
though one could delight in its musical beauty, and especially 
in certain modulations. whose aptness would no doubt be made 
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evident by the words. The final aria suffered less from this 
disadvantage, as it is-cast in the form of a clorale-prelude with a 
flowing counter-subject in the bass accompanying its noble 
melody. This is a most impressive movement. The instrumental 
Prelude has something of the same quality, but does not achieve 
the same level of intensity, and consequently the piece falls short 
of complete success. The songs were sung by Miss Elsie Suddaby 
with just the right purity of tone, which did not rule out 
emotional expressiveness, and the playing of the orchestra, con- 
sisting of students from the Royal College of Music, was excellent. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


‘ Blood and Sand.”’ At the Odeon.———** Hoppity Goes to Town.”’ 


Art the Carlton. 

Blood and Sand, the old Vicente Blasco Ibanez best-seller, has 
a theme which might have been made to Technicolor’s measure. 
What, for a bull is simply a red rag is a complete raison d’étre 
for a colour film. Yet the violence of hues available in and 
around the Spanish bull-ring has not driven from this present 
version of the film a certain subtlety of visual treatment which 
gives it a definite advantage over Rudolph Valentino’s silent 
version of many years ago. There is, in fact, less in common 
between the two films than between Rouben Mamoulian’s 
modern Technicolor version and the stage presentation which 
one remembers as a setting for Matheson Lang. The film—as 
necessarily was the play—is concerned with the violence of the 
bull-ring only by implication. We see comparatively little bull- 
fighting and get no clear sight of bloodshed. Yet the ultimate 
catastrophe which haunts every matador becomes all the more 
real because the film creates an atmosphere in which such a 
sense of impending doom can credibly exist. Most of the time 
the bright, roaring arena is present only in imagination as a 
promise of fame or a threat of disgrace and disaster. 

The dazzling fighting-suits are seen mostly in the dressing- 
rooms, in chapels at moments of praying or dying, or in the 
tense pause before the Sunday afternoon’s sport begins when the 
matadors stand in the shadows beneath the terraces nervously 
fingering a last cigarette. 

The film tells competently enough the story of Juan Gallardo 
(Tyrone Power), who fulfils his madcap boyhood ambition to 
become the greatest matador in Spain, who marries his childhood 
sweetheart (Linda Darnell) and loses his reputation and his life 
as a result of an infatuation for a wealthy philandering beauty 
(very convincingly played by Rita Hayworth), The narrative 
moves too slowly in places and many of the characters are 
aggressively American in accent and ideology, but there is com- 
pensation in the light the film throws on bull-fighting, not only 
aS a sport and a profession but as a national religion. Whether 
he is holding court in his dressing-room or clumsily enjoying the 
hospitality of Madrid’s aristocracy the illiterate hero of the bull- 
ring receives adulation fit for a national saint. Yet in the dim 
seclusion of the bull-ring chapel or before the altar of the 
mansion he has bought with his winnings he becomes himself 
the humble servant of a purpose beyond his understanding. 
Mamoulian, by means of subdued drum rhythms and faint muted 
trumpets, has introduced an element of mysticism into the film 
but to balance it we see also something of the sordid poverty 
which is a by-product of bull-fighting. From a_ politically 
conscious bull-fighter we hear protests against the barbarism 
and ignorance involved. The strongest symbol of all is provided 
by Laird Cregar as Spain’s leading critic of bull-fighting. A 
flabby, effeminate, venal creature, he is more powerful, more 
sought after, more feared, than any matador. All Spain hangs 
on his words. It is his flowery eloquence which creates or 
destroys the national heroes. Yet in spite of all his cunning and 
his malice it is clear that even this man believes that a great 
matador is the greatest man in the whole world. 

In his latest full-length cartoon, Hoppity Goes To Town, Dave 
Fleischer shows much less concern with “artiness” than does 
Disney in his more ambitious productions. One consequence is 
that the film is refreshingly free from sentimentality, another is 
that beauty of colour and shape give place to the humour of 
extravagant contrasts of size. The story is of a community 
of insects (complete with its own gangsters) which is driven to 
new territory by human intrusion. The human world as seen 
by a grasshopper is full of visual possibilities and Fleischer takes 
full imaginative advantage of them. EpGar ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


WOMEN DIPLOMATS 


Sir,—Unplacated by Mr. Harold Nicolson’s kindly references to myself 
and other women M.P.s, I scorn his reasons for not wanting women 
idmitted to the Diplomatic and Consular Service. I suspect that 
these should rather be called prejudices and that Mr. 
Nicolson didn’t mean them very seriously. Indeed, it would be a pity 
if his “ Marginal Comment” contained only measured judgements, for 
it is yust the impression they give that he is thinking aloud and spilling 
out what comes uppermost in his mind which makes them so attractive. 


to be 


“ reasons ™ 


But what is his case? 

First, that “ the ideal dipiomatist should be impartial, imperturbable 
and a uifle inhuman. These are not feminine qualities, they are male 
qualities.” But there are no male or feminine qualities. The most 
one can safely say is that certain qualities are commoner among men 
than among women, and vice versa. But what about the exceptions? 
Accepted candidates for the diplomatic service are a very small band 
of exceptional people, selected by stiff examination, plus interviews 
designed to pick out the right kind of personalities The exclusion of 
all women as such limits the field of choice and, if applied to other 
professions, would by Mr. Nicolson’s test have barred out Madame 
Curie from physical research and Amy Johnson from aviation, on the 
ground that an aptitude for science and for adventure are male 
qualiues. 

Secondly, is it true that male diplomatists are usually impartial and 
imperturbable and ought to be inhuman? Mr. Nicolson’s experience 
of diplomats is great and mine very small. But isn’t it likely that some 
of the most crashing recent failures of British diplomacy were partly 
due to the fact that our representatives “over there” were partial to 
just the wrong modes of thought and types of people, and also “a 
trifle inhuman” in the sense that they lacked contact and sympathy 
with the common run of ordinary folk in the States to which they are 
accredited? The records, for example, by Ambassador Sir Nevile 
Henderson and by the U.S.A. Ambassador William Dodd of their 
Berlin experiences suggest that the former possessed these defects and 
that the latter very untypical diplomat perceived and deplored them 
in his fellow-diplomats. And might not the British Legations in 
certain lesser States have been better able both to strengthen demo- 
cratic and pro-British influences within them and to warn our Govern- 
ment of approaching dangers, if they had held themselves less in- 
humanly aloof trom the leaders of working-class movements and of 
political and racial minorities and from the progressive writers and 
thinkers who are our natural allies? 

But lastly, it would be many years at best before any women en- 
trants into the Service could reach the higher postions. Possibly 
their greatest usefulness meantime would be in just those humbler 
consular posts “ back of beyond” least desired by men because they 
are unhealthy and solitary. It is about such posts that one has heard 
charges too numerous to be wholly discredited. though doubtless 
seldom justified, that British officials have occasionally proved cor- 
ruptible or intemperate or lazy or ot loose morality. Those failings 
at least are more “male” than “feminine” and it is almost incon- 
ceivable that the type of woman who found herself in the Service 
would be guilty of them. Nor would the masculine proneness to marry 
and be unduly influenced by foreign wives apply to women, because on 
marriage to foreigners these would become, under the present law, 
foreigners themselves, and so be doubly cut out of the Service by 
nationality and by the marriage bar. 

I suggest to Mr. Nicolson that the safest generalisation about 
women’s capacities is that of J. S. Mill a century ago: 

“If anything conclusive could be inferred from experience, it 
would be that the things which women are not allowed to do 
are the very ones for which they are peculiarly qualified.” 

I quoted that to Mr. Eden at our deputation, and am glad to say 
that his rejection of our claim was more qualified than seems to be 
generally known. He closed the door but with a very definite 
intimation that it was not bolred, and that we might later knock again. 


—Yours faithfully, 


“ 


ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 
House of Commons, S.W.1. 
Sm,—As an ordinary reader of the daily newspapers and, occasionally, 


weeklies such as yours, it has been a constant puzzle to me to account 
for the way in which our diplomatic and intelligence services have been 
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hoodwinked in the last few years over events on the Continent and 
farther afield. Mr. Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” in your last 
week’s issue supplies at least a partial explanation. We owe him 
our deepest thanks for the revelation that some of the events which 
the real meaning of the rise of the Nazi party 
after the election of 1933; the attitude of Leopold of Belgium; the 
political and moral rottenness of France up to the catastrophe 
of the summer of 1940; the machinations of Raschid Ali; the attempt 
of U Saw to get some satisfaction out of the Imperial Government: al] 
these things, of which we knew too little and too late, were to the 
men on the spot but as “the twittering of starlings in the thorns.” 
We had suspected something of the kind for some time; it is interesting 
to have his word for it. 

Yet I cannot help thinking that it was perhaps unfortunate for Mr. 
Nicolson’s contention that the ideal diplomatist “ should be impartial, 
imperturbable, and a trifle inhuman,” that the very same day his article 
appeared the country should be welcoming home a man who had just 
completed what was described, and rightly, as the most arduous and at 
the same time the most successful diplomatic mission in recent years, 
A man, moreover, the very antithesis of his ideal. As one who sup- 
ported Sir Stafford Cripps as long ago as his Popular Front campaign, 
I have heard and read a good deal of criticism of him both as a man 
and as a statesman, yet I have never heard it said that he was lacking in 
either zeal or sympathy. Indeed the usual attitude at that time and 
since has been that he was too zealous, some people went as far as to 
say hot-headed Yet in spite of these handicaps he comes back 
with the knowledge of having done a good job ot work the conse- 
quences of which the orthodox diplomatists will be the first to acknow- 
ledge and reap the benefits of. It may well be, on the other hand, 
that his success has been due to a surplus—by Foreign Office standards 
—of mental capacity; but of that Mr. Nicolson, as an ex-diplomatist 
himself, may be a bette: judge than I. 

His passing reference, in an earlier paragraph, to the ‘ 
ward countries,” throws a still more vivid light on the mentality of 
these diplomatic Bourbons. I am willing to wager my next month’s 
hard-earned income-tax aga.nst Mr. Nicolson’s that ir his heart of 
hearts he has considered up to now inat the Japanese were in that 
same sense a “ backward people.” Surely the time for such arrogance, 
whether conscious or unconscious, has passed. 

With regard to the main contention of his article, the relativ 
value of men and women in public life, there is only one thing a man 
can do that a woman cannot In deference to those women readers 
The Spectator may still have left, I will not be too specific about it, 
but will leave it at that.—Yours faithfully, 


caught us napping: 


more back- 


W. L. Goopmay. 


153 Sylvia Avenue, Bristol 3 


S1r,—I read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” each week 
in The Spectator with great pleasure and improvement. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will allow me to refer to a categorical statement which 
he makes in his discussion of women in the Diplomatic Service last 
week—namely, that while they are capable of making good clerks 
their qualities debar them from success in the higher reaches of the 
Foreign Office. I am unfortunately prevented from quoting his 
exact words because The Spectator has already gone to the paper salvage 
dump. I do not tnink, however, that I have misquoted his meaning. 
I am far from being a feminist such as Mr. Harold Nicolson in the 
same article holds up to well-merited scorn. I have sat too long at 
the feet of biologists to venture any statement on the likenesses and 
differences of the two sexes. Altogether apart from the question of 
the qualities to be expected from the different sexes, my challenge 
resis on the ground that neither Mr. Nicolson nor anyone else can 
speak categorically of what has never been the subject of experience. 
He may be right, of course. But as the matter stands he might equally 
prove to be wrong It is not like him to commit so flagrant a high- 
way robbery of the question. 

The result of operations carried out by a wholiy male body of diplo- 
matists in the period between the last war and this one might be 
admitted often to have fallen short of success. Who can say, indeed, 
what the difference might have been if Mr. Chamberlain had left his 
umbrella at home and taken Mrs. Gamp.—I am yours, &c., 

J. Mair. 


Oxford. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


* LESSONS FROM RUSSIA ” 

Sir.—Russia, claims Mr. Crowther in your issue of January 16th, 
points the moral that science can be planned. It is, however, not clear 
from his article what he means by the planning of science. He implies 
that the establishment of research institutes for the purposes of in- 
dustry is one of the achievements of scientific planning. The virtue 
of this particular provision was not, however, discovered by the 
Russians. Industrial research institutes were common in Western 
Europe and America before Communism was established in Russia. 
In Western Europe these laboratories were, in the interests of scientific 
accuracy, described as institutes of applied scientific research. In these 
the ends were clearly formulated, but the means were not constrained 
by the requirements “of political philosophy and the interpretation 
of State policy,” and it is in this sense evidently that the Russian 
research institutes are planned and those of Western Europe and 
America are not. Planning, suggests Mr. Crowther, induces the staff 
of ihe research institute to ‘react with remarkable unity, speed and 
understanding to any situation ’—but apparently not always, for in his 
Social Relations of Science he writes: 

“The violent contests over political policy have been reflected 
in the hfe of the institutes and, as in other departments of the 
State, many scientists have been imprisoned, and some have been 
shot. Insufficiently educated enthusiasts sometimes denounced 
scientific theories because they were advocated by persons whose 
political views were regarded as inimical to the State. The 
scientific researches of persons disapproved by the political authori- 
ties have sometimes been omitted in lists of references, and 
scientists have sometimes been seen apologising to the political 
authorities for having held opinions which appear to the majority 
of scientists in the world to be correct.” (Page $56.) 


Evidently the attanment of “umty, speed and understanding ” 
exacts a very heavy sacrifice. Mr. Crowther, however, with com- 
mendable consistency accepts the full implications of his robust sym- 
pathies. In the same book he says: “Inquisition is beneficial to 
science when it protects a rising class” (p. 333), and again: “ The 
danger and value of an inquisition depend on whether it is used on 
behalf of a reactionary or a progressive governing class” (p. 331). 

The suffering to which scientists in Russia have been exposed, could 
not in the circumstances evoke any considerable protest. I would 
therefore suggest that Mr. Crowther should restrain his enthusiastic 
descriptions of the state of mind of men who have been under constant 
police supervision, until that supervision has been removed and we can 
have the confirmatory evidence of these men themselves speaking on 
their own behalf. The Russians are making a magnificent military 
effort for which we can be unreservedly thankful. Moreover there is 
undoubtedly much that we can admire in Russian institutions. An 
indiscriminate adulation is, however, as harmful to Russia as it is to 
ourselves.—Yours faithfully. R. Brown. 

7 Redclyffe Road, Withington, Manchester 20. 


THE ALLIES AND FRANCE 


Sirn—Like so many of Vichy’s apologists, Dr. Thomson is dogmatic 
rather than convincing. Surely it is worth remembering that it was 
in fact Pétain and Weygand who were responsible for the “ great 
fundamental mistake ” of not continuing the fight in Africa—a decision 
which Dr. Thomson deplores. But it is wrong to think of this de- 
cision as of a mere error of judgement. The development of the situa- 
tion in France cannot be understood by going back to the military 
débacle of June. Even from the military point of view these two 
names, Pétain and Weygand, are associated with a long period in which 
nothing was done to recast France’s defences on lines demanded by 
the conditions of modern war. But the political aspect is even more 
important than the military aspect. Politically Weygand and Pétain 
stood and stand for an attitude of which the essence is the denial to 
Republican France of all claim to be France. It is not merely an 
opposition to collectivist economics but to liberal politics. It is in 
the last analysis che negation of the Revolution. Those who held 
these views could not look with favour upon the prospects of a victory 
for the Republic in France any more than they could in Spain, and 
least of all upon the prospects of a victory gained in aircumstances 
which would have linked France more closely with the Western 
democracies. As Pétain’s speeches reveal, the external situation is not 
primary for him, except as it affects the prospects of his “ national 
revolution.” He may now consider that Germany is not after all 
strong enough to guarantee his position. He may continue to await 
events. But to base British policy pon this, to discourage the French 
whose wish to be “free” is unqualified would be to repeat the mis- 
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take we have so often made, to be unable to distinguish our friends 
from our enemies. In this matter, the Russians who have a certain 
war-time realism, are better guides than the State Department whose 
phrase about “so-called Free French” will perhaps go down as the 
prize “howler” of the war. But why elaborate on a point which 
Mr. Churchill put so well at Ottawa?—let us hope to the edification 
of his hosts.—I am, Sir, yours very truly. Max BELOFF. 
The University, Manchester 13. 


CAPTAIN BALFOUR’S BROADCAST 


S1r,—Professor Gilbert Murray in your issue of. January 23rd 
arranges his criticism of Captain Balfour’s broadcast under three heads, 
of which at least Number 3 gives food for thought. Professor Murray 
says that Captain Balfour’s broadcast “directly helps the enemy, by 
reinforcing the Nazi argument that the Atlantic Charter is merely 
eyewash, and that if the Germans do not support Hitler to the las! 
hour the only alternative is utter destruction.” 
* I ask leave to suomit to your readers an opposite op:nion. Words 
alone cannot paralyse the Germans. but if we can make them think 
that after the war everything east of the Rhine will be controlled by 
Russians and Poles and Czechs, dismay at such a thought will do 
something to numb some of their activities; and Captain Balfour's 
broadcast is at least to that extent useful in a military sense. The 
Germans are not likely to be alarmed by people who make concessions, 
apparently through slackness and timidity, while claiming high moral 
motives. German ideas about the operations of nature and of natural 
justice are more adequately met by an “all in” contest between those 
whose speech is English or Russian, against those who talk German 
or Japanese. That it what they have asked for, and perhaps they will 
get it 

But one acknowledgment is due to Doctor Murray Appeals for 
kindness to the Germans are not nauseating in the sense that asser- 
tions about the value to us of trade with Germany, after the last war, 
were nauseating.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, EDWARD PEASE. 

Guisborough 


Str,—May I thank you for publishing Professor Gilbert Murray's 

letter on Captain Balfour’s broadcast? Such expressions of hate and 

ruthlessness always fill me with the greatest despondency and make 

me wonder if there is any sense in continuing the fight. If we are 

going to turn Nazi of our own accord why not stop fighting and join 

hands with Germany?—Yours truly, G. Harr. 
Canes, near Harlow, Essex. 


Sir,—Professor Gilbert Murray’s arguments in support of his attempt 
to bring Captain Balfour into the grasp of “Clause 18b” are far- 
fetched and unconvincing. 

Captain Balfour probably had in mind that the Germans will never 
cease their war-mongering until they have been treated in the same 
way as they treat others. I was educated in Germany, and after 
more than fifty years’ business and social relationship with Germans 
I am of the same opinion. -It is an opinion held by many in this 
country who have had similar experience, and also held by many 
Germans, both Nazi and anti-Nazi.—yYours faithfully, 

Bittemoor, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. J. H. FLexman. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


S1r,—Mr. Connely states that £50,000,000 is received in England from 
India as interest. He gives no authority for his statement nor does he 
indicate where or in what form the capital that produces this interest 
is situated, or whether the rate of interest is exorbitant. The mere 
statement, devoid of detail, is meaningless, but unfortunately a meaning 
is attached to it by certain political partisans. The following quota- 
tions from India and Democracy, by Sir George Schuster and Guy 
Wint may help Mr. Connely. 

“If the whole of the profits of ‘ big business’ i. industry (in India) 
were divided equally among the whole of the Indian people, that would 
only give them an extra 3 annas per head per year (about 3} pence). 
If the whole of the peace-time cost of the army and the whole net 
annual charge of the Indian national debt were remitted and a cor- 
responding sum divided among the people equally, that would only 
give them about 1} rupees (about 1s. 10}d.) per head per annum.” 
(Page 260.) 

Again, “ The actual burden of taxation per head in India has been 
very low, being about 8 shillings per head.” (Page 271.) 

Again, “India has had a definite and consistent protective policy 
since 1921, which under the Fiscal Autonomy Convention has been, 
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as the trade figures show, applied regardless, and in fact to the great 
detriment of British interests.” (Page 313.) A note to this page shows 
that “Indian imports trom the United Kingdom (1938-9) were £34.8 
millions and Indian exports to the United Kingdom were £434 
millions, i.c., a favourable Indian balance of £8} millions.” 
“The fall in British exports has, as is well known, brought 
widespread misery and disaster to Lancashire. Yet this has been 
accepted as a necessary result of the principle of allowing Indian fiscal 
autonomy.” 

Again, on page 314, “ British capital ‘nvested in India has teen of 
great benefit to the country. and has at no time imposed an upsetting 
burden on its economy, and India’s public finances have been well, if 
conservatively, managed so that she carries the lightest burden of un- 
productive debt of any comparable country in the world” 


These quotations from an authority will, I hope. serve to dispel the 
implications of Mr. Connely’s statement. M W Murray. 


MUSIC AND THE B.B.C. 


Str,—It is to be hoped that neither the Dean of Lichfield no: Mr. 
Philip Guedalla will feel gratified at the derogatory contrast drawn 
by one of your correspondents between Tommy Handley’s broad- 
casts and their own. 10 describe his high-spirited patter as meaning- 
less is to show the lack of a sufficiently nimble sense of humour. 
Tommy Handley’s Friday evening charivari in puns, passwords and 
drolleries is the brightest contemporary manifestation of the British 
talent for broad farce.- I recommend to Mr. Norman E. Hooley the 
broadcast reverie by Sir Max Beerbohm on the English music halls 
commented on by “Janus” and reprinted in The Listener), and 
especially the final paragraph with its gentle derision of the over-solemn 
Floreat Tom!—Yours faithfully, JOHN MApDISON. 
“ Murene,” Beech Lane, Tytherington, Macclesfield 


S1r,—May I most strongly dissent from H. Tudor Edmond’s dogmatic 

assertion that broadcasting serious music in che morrings o1 after- 

noons is a waste? [here must be many, like myself. retired lecturers, 

musicians, &c. too aged for war work or to sit up late for evening 

programmes, who listen with avidity to every note of serious music 

before 9 p.m., and ask for more and yet more. 
B.B.C. musical directors please note. 
Plymouth 


THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS 


Sir,—“ Janus” is wrong in suggesting that the Master of the Rolls 
Lord Greene) does little than look after the Rolls. As President of 
the Court of Appeal, he and the Lord Chief Justice are the two busiest 
judges in the Royal Court of Justice. Indeed he can reverse the L.C.J. 
on appeal. He is not much more than titular head of the Public 
Record Office, the work being done by the Deputy Keeper. Neverthe- 
less he and his predecessor Pollock have interested themselves keenly 
in the preservation of documents. B Cozens-Harpy. 
(A nephew ot a former Master of the Rolls) 
16 Albemarle Road, Norwich. 
[(“ Janus ” writes: I was not ignorant of the Master of the Rolls’ 
judicial duties, but there are other Lords of Appeal who could dis- 
charge them, thus releasing Lord Greene temporarily for work even 


more important.] 


Hatty BAKER. 


VENGEANCE 


Sir.—Under this heading, it is interesting to observe the comments 
of a French writer in an article, “Angleterre,” in a recent number 
of La France Libre. He says: 
“Ces fondateurs d’empire sont 
Leur manque de fiel est ¢étonnant. En matiére de 
méchanceté, les Anglais sont de vrais infirmes. . Les Alle- 
mands les tuent avec des bombes toutes les nuits et le lendemain 
on entend la radio anglaise qui chante en allemand un air de 
Schubert. Non, vraiment, pas plus de fiel qu’une poule. 
Il y a de lorgueil sous cette bienveillance, mais aussi une 
humaine incapacité de haine.” 
Must we say that this opinion is too kind?—Yours, &c., 
9 The Cloisters, Windsor Castle. H. W. Dunn. 


incapables d’étre méchants. 





Don’t slacken in saving waste paper 
the need is as great as ever. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is complained by some of our dwellers in the south that the climate 
of their Riviera grows harsher, that frosts of ten degrees or so become 
almost a commonplace, that the Gulf Stream does not exercise its pro- 
per influence. If it is so, there is consolation. The one objection to 
the balmy clime of some of the south-western valleys is that the 
trees, as one grower used to complain, suffer from insomnia: they 
continue growth till the year is old, and the sappy shoots, never 
hardening off, grow liable to canker and such maladies. If harder 
frosts take toll of such a pampered alien as the mimosa or wattle, 
they will give new health to the half-native apple. {t is a quaint coin- 
cidence that since writing the above I have by mere accident come 
across an orchard poem by an American poet of New Hampshire 

No orchard’s the worse for the wintriest storm; 

But one thing about it, it mustn't get warm. 

How often already you've had to be told, 

Keep cold, young orchard. Good-bye and keep cold. 

Dread fifty above more than fifty below 
All of which is good horticultural advice, and the poetry—fitly written 
by Robert Frost—is very much better than this citation would suggest. 
He is a nature poet, so called, who regards the countryman as even 
more important than the country. 


30; 


Better Queens 

Bee-keepers are increasing within Britain at a rate entirely beyond 
precedent, and research-workers are unusually busy on their behalf. 
The new zeal is to be encouraged, but it must be realised that our 
climate—especially its quick alterations—is not ideal for bees, which 
are very kittle cattle. They need the expert and the strictest obedience 
to his advice. Whereas in the Argentine, for example, vou nay feel 
confident of a fai: yield of honey each year, in this eccentric Eng- 
land (according to Mr. Ticknow Edwards, author of a book on bees 
much better than Maeterlinck’s), you may expect one really good year 
in five. My own record from two hives was 125 lbs. of run honey in 
*40, which sank to 16 Ibs. in °41. Happily apparatus has improved 
immensely, and the new races of imported queens are expected to add 
stamina to the stocks. The two most important essentials at this 
season are dry hives and sufficiency of food. Snow may keep the 
hives warm; but melting snow has a terrible capacity for penetrating 
roofs. 


Flowers in War-time 

Is it wrong for us to grow flowers in war-time? The answer 
given by some of those who grow them on a considerable scaie is 
that they can hardly help themselves. Their business is enmeshed 
with flowery cogs. Without going far afield I may quote two examples 
from my own county. In one establishment the long greenhouses 
used for the maincrop (of tomatoes) are set on rails, and as soon as the 
last of the fruit has been picked the whole of the superstructure is slid 
forward over rose bushes which, of course, are a fixture. In the other 
example, the alleged sin of flower-growing is practised by the County 
Station, which is the home of the County Agricultural Committee. 
There the rotation in the glasshouses always ends with a crop or two 
of flowers, mostly chrysanthemums and carnations The verdict is 
that on the land, especially if it is glass-covered. you cannot change 
systems in a hurry. The flowers, of course, need much less heat 
than the fruit or the vegetables. We have a less good excuse in our 
open gardens or anywhere after the warmer weather begins. Where, 
for example, a wide herbaceous border has not been recently renewed 
it might be wise, as well as patriotic, to devote the whole to 
vegetables. 


In the “;arden 

It was an experience, corroborated by the latest frosts, that wire 
guards proved as efficient a guard as glass cloches, and it is, of course, 
a mistake to imagine that glass as such has any very special virtue. 
Is there any place more mercilessly cold or severe on young plants than 
an unheated greenhouse? At the same time a very slight warming 
transforms it, as the new electric self-regulating thermostats have 
abundantly proved. It is a penalty that blackout regulations prevent 
the use of simple oil-lamps in such places. One ardent gardener, 
therefore, though in a southern county, wraps up even her macrocarpa 
hedge in straw or deaa fern leaves, and there is nothing better than 
straw or bracken for almost any sort of protective covering, whether 
of spring cabbage, frame-seedlings or tender shrubs and herbaceous 


roots. W. BeacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Military Opinions 
From Wellington to Wavell. By Sir George Arthur. 
12s. 6d.) 
Wavell in the Middle East. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Tanks. By Professor A. M. Low. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
British Army at War. By Brigadier E. D. H. Tollemache. 
Murray and the Pilot Press. 6s.) 
HERE is a range of military reading to satisfy most tastes, with 
General Wavell and the tank as the leading characters at a time 
when they were never more in eye and mind. Among them 
these surveys cover something of the past, present and future 
of the British Army, and it would be difficult to find higher 
authority for any contemporary collection of war books. In 
some respects a certain divergence of view is equally marked, 
especially when it comes to discussing the merits of the man, 
the bayonet, and the machine. 

For Sir George Arthur it is the man, so long as he is British, 
who matters—the grand little Army with half the victories of the 
world flaunted from its banners. As a scientist, Professor Low 
is far more concerned with armour than tradition, to the extent, 
indeed, of being inclined to ignore the men inside it ; and from 
the Brigadier comes the time-honoured reflection that “ fear of the 
glint and the steel of the British bayonet is still present in the 
minds of the enemy.” It is curious how the mere mention of 
the bayonet will set opposing schools of military thought by the 
ears, but for all the scorn of the moderns it is still certain that 
the infantryman spends more time sticking his bayonet into sacks 
of straw than he does learning to fight against tanks and aircraft. 
In spite of the volume of present-day fire-power, an extraordinary 
amount of cold steel gets into despatches from the battle zones. 

There is a compelling interest about Sir George Arthur’s way 
of sipping at military history, and a charm about his touch. 
Taking Wavell as his text, as it were, he opens up little martial 
vistas from the past, and at the same time manages to cram a 
great deal of knowledge into his book. He wanders more or 
less as the mood takes him in the rich pastures of military 
achievement, from the first Commander-in-Chief under Charles I, 
to a study of American generals, or a comparison of 1914 and 
1939. If there is a constant theme—and sometimes an underlying 
irony—it is taken from Wavell’s lectures on generalship, which 
have since been read by millions of people, but, as he remarks, 
were ignored at a time when praise was being heaped on military 
writers with far less knowledge of war. The author’s belief in 
Wavell is unbounded, and. there is a prophetic ring about his 
concluding passages, written before the present appointment to the 
Far East, in which he writes that to the successor of the general 
who defeated Napoleon may fall the chance of a new and even 
greater Waterloo. There is delight in these pages. 

General Rowan-Robinson, on the other hand, has far less to 
say about Wavell the man than about his campaigns, which are 
outlined from the author’s special knowledge of the Middle East 
without adding much to what is already known. He pays a 
soldier’s tribute to Wavell’s skill in masking his intentions before 
the first Libyan campaign, and notes his daring in taking into 
account the possibility of living on Italian supplies, a contingency 
that made all the difference between a large-scale raid and a 
major offensive. There is a most interesting chapter on the oil 
war in which Hitler is seen as having to push on to the Caucasus 
at all costs. But in joining the critics of the withdrawal of our 
fighters from Crete, one wonders whether the General is aware of 
the true air position at the time. The number of aircraft available 
in Crete or Egypt was then desperately small, and, it will be 
recalled, the attack more or less coincided with some of the 
fiercest raids on this country. 

In tracing the evolution of the tank, Professor Low writes 
clearly and attractively for the layman, who, however, may not 
altogether agree with his conclusion that the wholly armoured 
army must come as surely as the bow gave place to the cannon. 
The two cases, anyway, are not analogous, and, even in this 
mechanised war, tanks in themselves have only been an arm, 
admittedly a decisive arm, in the winning of battles. One might 
equally have argued in the days of the cavalry charge that the 
whole of the Army must be horsed—and it is an interesting 
point that for all the might of the Panzer division, 70 per cent. 
of the German army is still horse-drawn. By armour, of course, 
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it is assumed that Professor Low is referring to tanks: bullet- 
proof transport is another matter. But few writers have told the 
story of the tank so attractively. 

Brigadier Tollemache, with the aid of many fine illustrations, 
has produced a simple guide to the Army that has already proved 
its worth. In broad terms that fall far short even of the censor’s 
limits he usefully describes the functions and something of the 
history of each arm, but the book is clearly not addressed to the 
student. R. W. Cooper. 


No Enjoyment at Night 

English Night Life. By Thomas Burke. (Batsford. ros. 6d.) 
STAYING up late, so we are taught from infancy, is mingled 
wickedness and delight. Can you wonder at it that drink, drugs, 
gaming and debauchery are the topics of Mr. Burke’s history? 
Nothing less than the blitz could force the public at large to 
gather at night in mere friendliness. That is true not only of air- 
raid shelters. The old idea that nocturnal song and dance must 
be costly is stolidly maintained wherever possible. To the English 
way of thinking not to be abed after midnight is a forbidden 
joy when it is not a duty. The discipline of the nursery explains 
London’s grim aspect (in peace) after dark. Consequently, “ night 
life” means not life at night but gaiety. It is strange that the 
Albert Hall is missing from Mr. Burke’s index, because many of 
this generation have had little experience of not going home till 
morning except there. And there, the last time peace was cele- 
brated, our distrust of late hours was confirmed horribly. A 
star of musical comedy, little more than a child, died from the 
effects of drugs at its victory ball. An author who described 
the incident in a novel was accused of melodrama. 

Since English Night Life is a bountiful half-guinea’s worth, 
with its wealth of pictures and anecdotes, a commentary on it 
should not be read as fault-finding. Mr. Burke provides the 
evidence: we may make of it what we will, add to it as we 
think fit, and find our own verdict. There is perhaps no need 
to wonder overmuch about the vague, intangible but inescapable 
curfew which has ruled England through the centuries. Authority 
has always shared the views of Malvolio: “Have you no wit, 
manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of 
night? ” It has abominated not only the Continental Sunday, but 
the Continental evening as well. Attempts to establish the French 
style of café in London would be worth recording with photo- 
graphs of the results—windows opening on Tottenham Court 
Road, a few tables on the pavement of Charlotte Street, some 
chairs in an open porch of Regent Street, and the disused plans 
for an ambitious scheme at the corner of Kingsway. There was 
never any idea of keeping people out of bed after midnight. 
Sober evening life came under the taboo. Between the closing 
cf offices and the opening of restaurants and theatres there was 
an uncomfortable gap for the swarms who worked in the City 
and lived in the suburbs. With time hanging tormentingly on 
their hands, they found pleasure at gallery and pit doors ; then 
well-meaning public benefactors tried to abolish the queue! 

Towards the curse of this brooding spirit of stupidity, always 
dominant when pleasure is officially discussed, Mr. Burke has 
his own attitude. “ Under licence,” he says, “the fools exter- 
minated themselves and troubled the world no more. Under the 
twentieth-century control of our daily and nightly hours they still 
hang about and impede the world”—but not half so much as 
the Malvolios, who even at this hour have man-power and money 
enough to impose their will upon the whole country. They could, 
of course, cite Mr. Burke’s history as an eloquent witness of 
what wickedness goes on in the evening, in the twilight, in the 
black and dark night. Good-fellowship never “ made news.” For 
every word in Thackeray and Dickens, Jonson and Herrick about 
the virtue of a flowing bowl among friends, thousands of pages 
are written under that impulse of self-righteous indignation which 
still makes unlettered moralists cry out for paper and pens. Some 
of the Victorian denunciations of London at night make un- 
commonly good reading. Their authors, visiting dens of wicked- 
ness out of a sense of duty, enjoyed themselves immensely. 

Even the good-neighbourly spirit of the shelters has been 
visited by this zest for wickedness. Even here authority also has 
intruded with rules and regulations to quell enjoyment, the 
official attitude to the public copying that of the Nanny to her 
charge, “Don’t let him laugh too much or I'll never get him 
to sleep.” So with all its outward and visible signs of being 
about a forgotten existence, Mr. Burke’s book is inwardly of 
service to these times. M. WILLSON DISHER. 
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The Prussian Dilemma 
Ihe Prussian Spirit; a Survey of German Literature and Politics, 
1914-1940. By S. D. Stirk Faber 12s. 6d 


Towarps the end of this original, thought-provoking and informa- 





tive book the writer defines the “ Prussian dilemma” as “ the 
struggle between their spirit of sacrifice, their sense of duty, 
their traditions of obedience to the State and authority, and the 
ever-present thought that the whole Nazi régime and 

unworthy of them because they are 


support, 


philosophy ire 
‘fhciency, real community life, Culture and 


t 
order, 


implication that the Prussians possess any of the 


lestructive of 
religion.” The 
rtues in question will be resented by many readers, but if they 
read the preceding chapters they will be ready to acknow- 
in the popular notion of “ Prussianism” there is a 
For example, some writers, 


Vi 
have 
ledge that 
good deal of superficial judgement 
even ex-Ambassadors, talk about the large Slav admixture in the 
Prussians, “ prominent cheek-bones and slanting eyes,” and find 
part of the explanation of Prussia’s loathsome character in this 
racial theory—which is hardly complimeatary to our Polish and 
Russian Allies. Again, Prussianism is generally held to be pagan ; 
yet there was, and no doubt still is—for Niemdller is a Prussian, 
ind typical of his fellows in many ways—a deeply pietist strain 
Christianity. A Prussian who ! ardent 


in Prussiaa has been an 
“Prussianism” all his life, 


yponent of 
Foerster, has also emphasised the 
ind contended that the Prussian’s good qualities have been en- 
listed in the service of an evil system, that the Prussian vices 
have infected all the rest of Germany, so that it is now possible 
to say that “Prussianism” is not the mark of any particular 
German province, but of large sections of the German people as 


Friedrich Wilhelm 
religious tradition in Prussia, 


briefly, the thread which holds together Mr. Stirk’s 
series of studies of “ Prussianism” as displayed in a number of 
representative Prussians of the past twenty years or so, with whom 
he contrasts certain writers who flourished during the “ Weimar 
period ” after 1919. One of the most interesting Prussian figures 
who influenced the National Socialist movement in its early days 
was Moeller van den Bruck, and Mr. Stirk’s account of this 
serious writer, who tried to give a dignified philosophy to Nazism, 
is the fullest we have seen in English. The Prussian impress was 
made on Germany largely by creating the legend of Frederick 
the Great, and this process, in which even Thomas Mann co- 
operated is described in detail in another of Mr. Stirk’s chapters. 
Fellow-countrymen of Carlyle and of those contemporaries of 
Frederick who rejoiced in his victories and attributed them to 
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his Protestant piety can hardly in this matter afford an attitude 
of excessive superiority ; it is not so very long ago that Prussia 
was widely accepted at her own valuation as the modern Sparta, 

Although Mr. Stirk holds that, for good as well as for evil, 
Prussianism has ceased to have any geographical limitation in 
Germany, he also believes that a certain Prussian particularism 
remains. There was a Prussian opposition to Hitler, and in his 
conclusions Mr. Stirk argues that this may eventually be important 
if we drop the ideas of splitting up Germany or “expelling 
Prussia.” His contention that, even if this were possible, 
“ Prussianism ” would still remain is fully proved, and the fallacy 
of the “two Germanies” is exposed from an unusual point of 
view and with the help of much fresh material. Where Mr. Strk 
differs from other writers on this controversial theme is not only 
in the deeper knowledge he shows of recent Prussian political 
and philosophical literature, but in his view that Prussianism, 
with its development, Hitlerism, is an example of corruptio optimi 
pessima, and that therefore the remedy is not extermination, but 
sublimation. How this is to be achieved he wisely leaves open, 
his one practical remark regarding “ peace-aims ” being a criticism 
of H. J. Mackinder’s suggestion of exchanging the German popula- 
tion of East Prussia and Danzig for the Polish population of West 
away with the “ Polish corridor.” 

JOHN STAPLETON 
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The Voice of Greece 
Greece Against the Axis. By Stanley Casson. (Hamish Hamilton. 
8s. 6d.) 
THIS is a good book—limpid in style, swift in narration, rich in 
all the qualities of an educated mind, including humour, modera- 
tion and poetry—a fitting memorial of that six months’ war in 
which Greece, a nation of seven millions, stood up and beat down 
an aggressor six times her size, and then defied the accumulated 
might of Hitler’s European Empire. 

The author puts first things first. “In the events which I shall 
describe, the reader will find for himself how victory lies in the 
soul and not in the hand.” The spiritual exaltation with which 
the Greeks faced their ordeal of fire is the dominant theme of 
Mr. Casson’s book. His outlook is throughout very subjective— 
more like a lyric than an epic poet’s—this may be in part ex- 
plained by the fact that Mr. Casson was a member of the British 
Military Mission to Greece and must not divulge military infor- 
mation to which he had special access. One curious effect of this 
is to be seen at the end of the book, where we are shown, not the 
tragic dissolution of the Greek armies, not even those inexpressibly 
heroic actions by which Greek forces covered the British with- 
drawal, but simply a picture of the author’s own embarkation at 
Navplion, between the German dive-bombers and the guns of 
the British Fleet. Perhaps later Mr. Casson will write another 
book .... 

It is a good illustration of the author’s instinctive values that 
he should reprint in an appendix Vlachos’ “Open Letter to 
Adolf Hitler,” one of the immortal documents of this war, and 
one of the most moving tributes ever paid by a foreigner to the 
British people. “And those whose own homeland was in flames, 
those who were keeping anxious watch and ward on the Channel, 
those who, they said it themselves, had not sufficient material 
for their own defence, they came and they came immediately. 
Without haggling, without excuses, they came, and a few days 
later on the front in the mountains of Epirus, where the brutal 
Italian aggression had begun, the Greek troops and the first 
English airmen fell together.” KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


For Citizens of the World 


International Politics. The Western State System in Transi- 
tion. By Frederick L. Schuman. (McGraw-Hill. 28s.) 
THIs is a first-class American text-book and first-class American 
text-books are very good indeed. But lest the word text-book 
frighten readers off, it must be said that the most hardened 
readers of works on international politics will find much that is 
new or novel in its handling as well as a good deal that is not 
new but clearly and accurately stated. The treatment is first of 
all historical and then topical. There are not many novelties in 
the historical section and, inevitably, there are some errors of 
doubtful statements The leadership attributed to North 
Carolina in the year 1775 in the preface to this, the third edition, 
seems to suggest that Professor Schuman believes in the Mecklen- 
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burg Declaration of Independence. The Cimbri and Teutones 
are classified as Gauls and the light cast on the “we can do 
business with Hitler ” school of American thought by the experi- 
ence of Roman trade with the Germans is ignored, although other 
aspects of Roman-German relations are discussed. Poland was 
not, strictly speaking, a “ Kingdom” and the Empress Elizabeth, 
not the Empress Catherine II, is presumably the bitter foe ol 
Frederick the Great to whom allusion is made. 

In the analysis of the mechanism and purposes of diplomacy, 
there is a refreshing American attitude of respect mingled with 
something like wonder that such things can be. But in partia- 
mentary governments the Foreign Minister is neither by law 
nor custom always “the first official im the Cabinet even when 
he is not the head of it.” The pre-eminence of the Secretary of 
State in the American Cabinet system is not a mere matter of 
custom, but of law. 

The analysis of some current European problems suffers a 
little from American remoteness, a remoteness that is translated 
into somewhat too simple solutions or statements of complicated 
problems. The origins and character of anti-Semitism, for 
instance, are a good deal more complicated than they are made 
out to be here. Attention has been too much focussed on 
Germany and on Tsarist Russia, the problem of Polish Jewry is 
fundamental and deserves lengthy statement and analysis. 

But this book should be in the hands of all those who are 
planning a new world or merely thinking of patching up the old 
one. It is full of odd as well as useful information. The way in 
which the Bible societies forced an amendment of the inter- 
national postal rules in favour of the unfortunate Persian Treasury 
is especially pleasing. The resources of the chief Shiah State 
were being drained to circulate Bibles in a country whose postal 
service had hardly any other business. D. W. BroGan. 


Fiction 
The Men From Java. By Jean Malaquais. (Minerva. 7s. 6d 
The Sword Falls. By Oliver Rooke. (Grayson. 8s. 
The Skies of Europe. By Frederic Prokosch. 
Windus. gs. 6d. 


Chatto and 


No doubt the double epoch of the twenty odd years between 
the two world wars will, in due course, produce its masterpieces 
of fiction. The mere fact of having lived through the tragic 
"twenties and the tedious "thirties gives one the feeling of historic 
background, with all its clutter of agitation, crisis, climax and 
anti-climax. Where, then, is the novelist to begin? It might 
be wiser to ask when shall he begin; if one did not know that 
novels already printed are busy with its multiple problems. Here 
are three novels, then, sharing the raw and common material of 
pre-war unrest. M. Jean Malaquais, we are told, won the Prix 
Renaudot for his novel, which is translated with a vivid and racy 
colloquialism by John Marks. Mr. Frederic Prokosch has now 
four novels to his credit, as well as three books of verse. But of 
Mr. Oliver Rooke? His publishers tell us nothing, so perhaps 
we may be forgiven for presuming The Sword Falls a first novel. 
Both he and M. Malaquais deliberately restrict their scenes ; 
preferring the simplicity of a microcosmic presentation of their 
material ; while Mr. Prokosch, well known for his globe-trottung 
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predilections, journeys backwards and forwards from Paris to 
various points of Europe in ninety short chapters of exploration. 

How superb are the travellers in French novels! Think of 
them, for instance, in the works of Flaubert, Proust, Gide and 
Céline! Vitality is the reason why the simple, youthful traveller 
who opens The Men From fava, in a prologue done with wit, 
irony and tenderness) touches us more deeply and surely, though 
we do not share his journey, than all the ghostly pilgrimages 
of Philip, the American journalist narrator of The Skies of 
Europe. 

The great theme of the novel is individual life in society. It 
was Proust who wrote: “Man is the creature that cannot come 
forth out of himself, who knows others only in himself, and who, 
if he asserts the contrary, lies.” These words, hard but just, 
express both the limitation and strength of individual expression 
M. Malaquais, who is more than a realist, does not exceed his 
limitations. His characters, in spite of the sordid conditions under 
which they live, whatever their nationality in his polyglot 
collection, are human beings first and foremost. They are un- 
certain, unequal, but seldom unconvincirg, however oddly they 
may behave. We accept them in their coarseness, their anxiety, 
their commonness, as individuals, subject to the same ailments 
ind troubles as ourselves. Java is a small mining camp in the 
South of France. The mine is managed by an Englishman, a one- 
armed, one-eyed ex-Bengal Lancer who drinks. There is an 
estaminet kept by Mme. Michel where the miners gather. In 
the neighbouring town there is a brothel and a corrupt policeman. 
The miners are mostly refugees from this country or that ; some 
and children, others live in bachelor communities, 
all of them are stateless, outcast from the lands of 
Quite casually and carelessly a stone is thrown into 
the control of the mine, so that it has to be abandoned ; the 
workers are sent hurriedly awav. So the youthful traveller arrives 
to find Java deserted, except for a dying Russian woman and an 
Italian man, with wandering wits, who speaks a different language. 
M. Malaquais has written a bitter but touching fable, enlivened 
by the quality of his perceptions. 

With Mr. Prokosch there is so much diffuseness, so much up 
in the air and so little on the ground. His characters remind one 
of toy balloons, poke them and they bounce airily away ; one 
feels that a pin-prick would let out air rather than blood. Saskia, 
the lush heroine, is a beautiful nit-wit. Men have bled, murdered, 
1obbed and hung for creatures of less worth no doubt; but we 
are not convinced by the lady herself. She is too like the furnish- 
ings of the room which is her careless background: “The walls 
were painted white, the furnishings were ultra-modern ; they had, 
in fact, already begun to date a bit.” For her we are asked to 
believe that one man destroys another; that Philip could 
eventually and utterly abandon himself: “Nothing could ever 
take her away again. Through fire and snow I’d follow her, 
through sickness, through city after city.” Mr. Prokosch attempts 
so much, but always the power of history exerts its muddled theme 
of grandeur to confuse him ; Philip’s reactions on seeing Hitler, 
in a teashop, serve as an illustration of this defect: “ Suddenly I 
understood ; mirrors were hanging from the wall here and there. 
He was, as Dietrich had been doing, silently watching his own 
reflection in the mirror. He was at that very moment occupied 
in putting a few final touches to a consummate work of art.” 
Consummate nonsense on the part of Mr. Prokosch who should 
ponder the dictum of Proust, which impinges acidly on the legend 
of the great; study L’Education Sentimentale to gain a proper 
historical approach. 

With less pretentiousness, Mr. Rooke is also overwhelmed by 
the monstrous onrush of history, so that events take precedence 
over individuals. His principal characters, a pleasant Jewish 
family, living in the ancient town of Odenstadt, are so much 
the pre-ordained victims of the dangerous gospel of race-hatred 
that they become symbols of persecution instead of individual 


have wives 
but almost 
their birth. 


beings. Their power to move us is in their plight; it should 
be in their humanity. But in spite of its defects, this novel has 
certain solid virtues and deserves to be read. The author 


obviously knew Germany before and after the Nazi rush 
power, which gives the book its authentic quality. He sees the 
Germans, not as a nation of monsters to be destroyed, but as 4 
ruthless race of sentinientalists. He explains in terms which the 
average reader can comprehend the state, so fatal for Germany 
and the world, which existed when Hitler snatched control. For 
this, too, he deserves our attention. JoHN Hampson. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 








IN view of existing conditions, and in place of his usual annual address, 
the following statement has been circulated by Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, 
chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, to the shareholders 
of the bank in advance of the annual general meeting held on 
January 29th, 1942. 

Turning now to the balance sheet and statement of accounts, we 
have, in common with all other banks, to report a very considerable 
expansion in our current, deposit and other accounts, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the amounts lent to the Government in the 
form of Treasury deposit receipts and subscriptions to the:r various 


bond issues ; our increased resources have thus promptly been made 


available to the Treasury, though the revenue therefrom has been 
largely discounted by a reduction in our advances to customers, 
heavier taxation, increased overhead charges, and special war-time 


expenditure 

The actual figure of the bank’s deposits appears at {4 62,314,800, 
which is an increase of nearly 11} million, or 22 per cent. in excess 
of last year. 

On the asset side of the sheet, Treasury deposit rece‘pts now amount 

to 134 million, which is an increase of 8 million on the year, and 
these, together with our cash, balances with other banks, money at 
and bills discounted, constitute a total of £32,502,300, or over 
cent. of our deposits. The other important feature to note 
here is an addition of over five millions to our investments, which 
now stand at {£20,060,812. Advances show the relatively small 
decrease of £540,000 on last year’s totals, for while the usual trade 
demands for accommodation have obviously been reduced, every pos- 
sible assistance has been given to applications from customers engaged 
on Government or vital war work. Bank premises account has bene- 
fited to the full amount of the year’s allocation from profits, and 
now stands at £957,000. 
Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, the net profit for 
the period covered by the accounts, after making the usual provisions, 
has been declared this time after deduction of tax on dividends 
payable to our shareholders. Our figure of profit therefore emerges 
at £184,169 19s., which on the face of it shows a reduction of £8,893 
compared with the previous year’s profit adjusted to the new basis. 
On the other hand, allowing for the fact that the tax deducted from 
shareholders’ dividend was more this time, the strictly comparable 
figure of profit would show a slight increase, a result with which we 
have every reason to be satsfied, considering increased taxation, 
expenditure on salaries to these in the Services and to our temporary 
staff, war-t*‘me allowances, and War Damage Insurance. This profit, 
with the balance of £148.423 12s. 3d. brought forward from last year, 
gives us a total of £332,593 11s. 3d. now to be dealt with. 

After transferring {30.000 to bank premises account, and £100,000 
to reserve fund, we are in position to pay a dividend at the rate 


call 
§2 per 


of 12} per cent. on both our “A” and “B” shares, and carry 
forward to mext year’s accounts £85,406 Is. 3d. as against 
£148,423 12s. 3d. brought in. 

An interesting innovation has recently been suggested to the 


banks by the Board of Trade for facilitating the handling of clothing 
coupons, At present every coupon deposited by the public with 


the retailer has to be passed back through the various processing | 


trades until it ultimately reaches the original producer, and it is 
to short-circuit these channels that the banks are to be asked to 
open a separate coupon account for every trader concerned, the 
currency being in coupons instead of pounds, and these coupons 
will only pass once from the retailer to his bank. If we realise the 
number of coupons involved, and the vast amount. of work entailed 
in handling them, the scheme has much to recommend it, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that it will place considerable further work 
on bank staffs, which, I am afraid, can only be regarded as one of 
the many extra duties incidental to the war. 

With regard to our staff, we now have nearly 400 members 
serving with H.M. Forces in various branches of the Services, and 
some 60 more are waiting to go by arrangement already made 
with the Ministry of Labour, and I much regret to have to report 
the following casualties. name'y. one killed, one missing and three 
prisoners of war. To their re'ations and friends we take this oppor- 
tunity of offering our sincerest sympathy. To meet the gaps caused 
by these withdrawals in our personnel. beside closing a number of 
branch offices, a large temporary staff has been engaged, and to 
these. and to our permanent staff alike, we would wish to express 
our best thanks and keen appreciation of the splendid manner in 
which thev have verformed their duties in the bank, and, what is 
more. have wi'llirelvy devoted their spare time to the various forms 
of civil defence. And finally, to our general manager. Mr. Thomson, 
the assistant general managers, and other officials of the bank, our 
special thanks are due for the extremely efficient manner in which 
thev have dischareed the dut‘es ond responsibilities of their respective 
positions in these anxious umes. 
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| Shorter Notices 





Endeavour. Vol. I. No.1. (Imperial Chemical Industries. 5s.) 


THE appearance of a new scientific quarterly review at this 
moment may appear to require some justification, but Endeavour, 
designed to record “the progress of the sciences in the service 
of mankind,” is a valuable and admirably conceived venture, 
judging by its first number. We are just at a pomt when the 
prestige of science—so deservedly great for centuries—has begun 
to suffer from popularisation and the introduction by “ scientists ” 
into their work of the human weaknesses they share with their 
fellow-citizens. The scientific search for truth seems even in 
danger in some quarters of being abandoned for the very un- 
scientific assertion of dogma. For this reason it is good to find 
among other admirable articles in Endeavour one by Dr. John 
Read on Ferguson’s Bibliotheca Chemica, from which it is 
impossible to resist quoting these words: “Let not the modern 
student of science imagine that he and his work will escape the 
universal doom. His discoveries, his theories, the most recent, 
the most comprehensive and progressive, sooner or later will 
become mere archaeological data, to be included, or, just as likely, 
omitted, in a historical review of this time. The _ history 
of chemistry, as indeed of all science, is but a succession of 
epitaphs upon forgotten men and forgotten discovery. . . . It 
was to mitigate this fate that this gathering of writings of 
bygone thinkers and workers was made.” 

Here is the true scientific spirit which it is to be hoped the 
Editor of Endeavour will do all in his power to promote and 
spread abroad. 





The 1942 New Yorker Album. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


The New Yorker was at one time the best comic paper in the 
English-speaking werld. When it first found its way to England 
its merits were quickly recognised by the intelligent to whom 
Punch, with its standardised type of humour, had long become 
wearisomely monotonous. Here was a fresh, lively, witty paper 
that reflected the contemporary world as Punch had ceased to 
do. The smart and fashionable took it up, so that in some circles 
even to glance at Punch was a solecism nobody outside the 
suburbs dared commit. The New Yorker was paid even the 
final tribute of imitation, and a new comic paper, Night and Day, 
was founded in London which was an almost exact copy of its 
New York rival. This lack of originality was one of the many 
signs of our pre-war decadence. But now, alas! readers and 
inspectors of this 1942 album, which claims to contain “the 
cream of New York humour for the past two years,” will find that 
it suffers from precisely the same defect as our pre-war Punch. 
It has become the repository of the conventional and the obvious, 
in a cruder form than its British rival, and—apart from rare 
flashes—its humour now is too much of the smoking-room order. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


| Ar last we are beginning to see the financial implications of 
| partnership in a total war. Canada makes the magnificent con- 
tribution of 1,000,000,000 dollars’ worth of war materials and 
foodstuffs free of charge to the mother country and agrees 
convert her huge accumulations of surplus sterling into funded 
debt interest-free for the duration of the war. There will have 
to be a post-war settlement with regard to this loan, but taken 
as a whole the new arrangements recognise that no financial 
criterion of services rendered between co-belligerents is possible 
and that the only test applicable is that of equality of sacrifice. 

As part of the plan Canada is to pay off all outstanding in- 
debtedness in London, which involves the requisitioning of about 
£70,000,000 of Canadian Government and railway bonds held 
on this side. Canada thus takes the lead in eliminating sterling 
debt, although she is closely followed by both India and South 
| Africa. One naturally wonders whether these two countries, 
| which are also accumulating sterling on a substantial scale, will 
| follow Canada’s splendid example. 
| 


WOOLWORTH PROFITS FALL 


I see no reason for despondency or alarm among Woolworth 
stockholders following the 1941 profit figures. Trading results, 
it is true, have fallen away pretty sharply, the net figure, before 
tax, having come down from the i940 peak of £7,958,160 to 
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GIFTS LIKE THESE INSPIRE 
____ OUR EFFORTS 


Some of the loveliest contiibutions tor John Groom’s 
Crippleage have been in the nature of a “ thank- 
offering,” either for personal preservation, or in 
memory of a loved one. May we commend this idea 
to you as something to be acted upon now, or else to 
be stored up in the heart, against the day when peace 
shall come.” 

“I send you a small donation for your funds (10/-). 
This is sent you with a very full sense of gratitude, 
having had a miraculous escape from a bomb which 
fell in our garden.” E.C.S. 
‘Will you please take the necessary steps to alter my 
annual subscription from 5/- to £2.2.0 ? I enclose my 
copy of Deed and I would be obliged if you would 
send me a Banker’s Standing Order Form.” A.S. 
© maintain the work for crippled 
Such help lightens 
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LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 





THE annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank, Limited, will be held 
on Friday, January 30th «1942 at 71 Lombard Street. London, E.C. 


The address of the chairman of the bank, The Right Hon. Lord 
Wardington, which would normally have been delivered at the annual 
general meeting was, as last year, posted to the shareholders with the 
annual report and balance-sheet on January 22nd in -rder to shorten 
the business of the meeting 

In his address, Lord Wardington 

My lords, ladies. and gentlemen, 

The net profit brought in, after making all necessary 
provisions, is £1,274,199, a decrease of £109,608. We have had much 
larger resources at our disposal during the year. bu’ a substantial 
proportion of them continue to be = at a low rate of interest, 
whilst our overdrafts, which earn a higher yield) have continued to 
shrink, and our expenses, particularly our salarv hill, have again 
largely increased Our published figure of profits you will see enables 
us to recommend the same dividend as last year and to put on one side 


stated: 


and proper 


£350 ,000 against any contingency, and the same time to increase 
slightly the amount carried forward. 
BALANCE-SHEET 
Ihe salient points of our balance-sneet are tha! during the year we 


have lent £95,000,000 more to the Government—{65,009,000 on 
Treasury Bills and Treasury Deposit Receipts and £30,000,000 in 
further investments in National War Bonds. These increased assets, 
after allowing for the further shrinkage of £12,000.900 in our over- 


drafts, find their counterpart on the liability side of our balance- 
sheet in the greatly increased total of irrent deposit ani other 
accounts, which stand at the record figure of £581,000,000 These, 
quite briefly, constitute the principal changes in ou figures during 


the past year 

In our last before the outbreak of the 
of current deposit and 
This was employed as to 
and as to another 


halt-yearly balance-sheet 
present war, ied | ank showed a total 
other accounts amounting to £396,000,000 
IO per cent. in keeping our traditional cash reserve 
10 per cent. in bills, mainly Treasury Bills, which with the 7 per 
cent lent out as money at call and short notice, and other items, 
made up a little more than the 30 per cent. of liquid assets at which 
we aimed. 

At that date we had 27 per «ent. of our deposits in investments and 

2 per cent. in overdrafts. Both these figures reflected in some degree 
the effects of the previous war and the subsequent trade depression 
The volume of our investments even then was larger than we needed, 
ind our overdrafts lagged below the figure at which we should have 
preferred to see them. Any stimulus to increasec borrowing that 
could be discerned at that trme was due rather to the beginning 
9f our armament programme than .o any improvement in the normal 
trading activities of a nation at peace 


By December, 1939, that is to say after four 
our deposits had risen by {38,000,000 to £434,000,000, 


months of waf, 
an increase of 


9.6 per cent. The greater part ot this increase, as wet as the 
£6,000,000 by which our overdrafts had fallen, went into our liquid 
assets, mainly into Treasury Bills, and our proportions then were, 
liquid assets, 39 per ceNt.; investments, 25 per cent.: overdrafts, 37 
per cent. 


At the end of the first full war year, that is to say by December 31st, 
1940, a further 13.1 per cent. on the year, or £57.000,000, had been 
added to our deposits, and in the balance-sheet before you the increase 
for the twelve months te December 31st, 1941. of £90.000,000 is at 
the rate of 18 3 ner cent 

To complete the picture, during these two full war time years the 
proportion of our liquid assets has risen from 39 per cent. to §0 
per cent., and of our investments from 25 per cent. to 28 pet 
cent., whilst our overdraft ratio has fallen from 37 per cent. to 22 
per cent. Altogether, since the outbreak of wa» our deposits have 
increased by 46.7 per cem. 

Nearly half our assets are now 
contribute only I per cent. to our ever-growing 
seem to some of you iha this is not altogether 2 satisfactory state of 
things and that some portion of our liquid assets might 
with advantage tc our profits be transferrec to _ higher 
vielding investments. This is quite true, but I ought to 
point out that our investments for the first time in our 
history stand at 4 highe: level than our cotal overdcafts, and that 
the - ul of £163,000,00¢ at which they appear in our balance-sheet 
is such a large figure that even a moderate percentage fall in this value 

would represent quite a substantial sum, 


in such a liquid form that they 
xpenses. It may 
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THE 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Continued from page 116) 


£6,404,759. The board maintain the transfers to buildings reserve 
and staff pensions at £250,000 and £110,000 respectively, and 
£275,000 is addéd to the carry forward at £7,057,795. Ordinary 
stockholders get their 50 per cent. dividend, but as the cash 
bonus is cut from I§ per cent. to § per cent. the total distribution 
is 10 per cent. down at §5 per cent. Taxation provision, doubtless 
owing to adjustments, has been reduced from £4,310,910 to 
£.3,557,206. 

On the strength of the company’s remarkable achievements in 
1940 some of the more optimistic spirits in Throgmorton Street 
had budgeted on the maintenance of earnings and dividends. 
That was scarcely to be expected in the light of the growing 
shortage of materials and labour and the difficulty of adjusting 
the range of selling prices to rising costs. So long as the war 
conunues these handicaps are likely to increase, so that the 
current rate of dividend is almost certainly a war-time maximum. 
On this basis the yield on Woolworth §s. units at 55s 3d. is § per 
cent. My advice to holders is to retain their stock. At the 
current level these units have a post-war recovery element. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO RESULTS 

Unlike the Woolworth announcement the Imperial Tobacco 
dividend decision was well received in the market, although it 
also involved a cut in the cash bonus. For the year to 
October 31st, 1941, Ordinary stockholders are to get a final 
dividend of 74 per cent. tax free, as usual, but the bonus is 
reduced from § to 2} per cent. Thus, the total distribution is 
173 per cent. tax free, against 20 per cent. tax free. There is 
nothing in it on a “ grossed up ” basis, i.e. adjusting for the rise 
in tax, but it appears from the maintenance of the general reserve 
transfer at £500,000 and the trifling change in the carry forward 
that profits, after tax, were down by about £900,000. Tobacco 
consumption was, of course, as high as ever, but the company has 
had to face rising costs and distribution difficulties apart from an 
increase in the tax charge and a reduction in income from its 
British-American Tobacco investment. At 133s. 9d. “ Imps” 
{1 ordinary units offer a yield of about §} per cent. gross. That 
seems to me a reasonable valuation. 


FINE SPINNERS SCHEME 


Stockholders in Fine Cotton Spinners have had to wait a long 
time for a revised capital scheme since they rejected the board’s 
original proposals in 1938. Firmness and patience are now 
rewarded by a plan which does full justice to the rights of the 
preference holders and at the same time tidies up the whole 
position on businesslike lines. Preferred holders come out par- 
ticularly well with 42s. nominal of ordinary stock for every £1 
of preferred now held. Ordinary stockholders are to make the 
necessary sacrifice and are left with 15s. nominal of their present 
{1. 

On the assumption that the ordinary capital is within sight 
of a § per cent. dividend, which should not be over-optimistic, 
the price of the £1 units after the scheme should gradually move 
towards 10s. The equivalent value of the preferred ordinary unit, 
which is to be converted into 42s. nominal or ordinary, would be 
21s. These preferred units look good as a lock-up speculation 
at today’s price of 14s. 
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— ‘Viyella 


SERVICE SHIRTS 


Choy Gast ancl Cast 
hot Crue Ceondrnay 


Easy enough for a shirt to look and feel pretty good the first 
day it’s gazetted. But the test of a good Service shirt comes 
when it’s been through a tough time or two and has a more 
than passing acquaintance with hard wear and the wash. 
That’s when you begin to look on your ‘ Viyella’ Service 
Shirt as an old friend—a really easy going shirt that still 
looks as smart as when it was new—whether it’s serving in 
the Navy, the Army or the R.A.F. This Service member of 
the ‘ Viyella’ family, like the ‘ Viyella’ Sportshirt of peace- 
time, carries with it a well-earned reputation for being 
the longest wearing most comfortable shirt a man can buy. 
Service Shirts, 17/9 (with two collars 22/4) ; Service Socks, 
4/1; Service Ties, 3/-. 
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Stocked by high - class hosiers and outfitters everywhere 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War 
is adding to the already hazardous 
task of our Life-boatmen ... As the y ew 
War at sea intensifies, so does the Institution’s call for your 
aid become more and more urgent. 
We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


_LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


| LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


A Norfolk War Medallist 
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APPOINTMENTS 


| 
I YTHAM SCHOOLS FOUNDATION 
4 KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCASHIRE 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the 
position of Headmaster of King Edward VII. School 


f i r ir 
for Boys which has become vacant in consequence of 
the resignation of the Heac aster, 
The School, which dates om 1908, is administered 
| under a Scheme of the Board of Education of 1929 and 
t » 


q 
admits day pupils only; the pre-w ar number being 252 


PERSONAL BO M B AY me present number (due to war pcmcia ing : 


| Applicants must possess a degree of a British Univer. 


PURELY PERSONAL. 























I TERMATH * bombing st x Evacuees 
still liv t . d $ ( Idren ree meer: 0 sity and must have E good experience. N 
ma ft 4 om With ov 60 evacuee Ihe commencing salary will be £800, rising by 





seeehe we tev 60 chee af f the tanale. but we annual increments of {50 to £1,000. Previous experience 
saentiv . more & FRIENDS War VICTIMS @-Vaagliaag-\ as a Headmaster may be taken into account. There is 
Retier COMMITTEE (A), Friends House, Euston Road, a residence for the Headmaster adjoining the School 
London, N.W.1 Registered War Charity Buildings which, with the emoluments, is valued at 
»LST BROWN BREAD lhen say BERMALINE, 4200 per annum 
>» Invariably remedies digestive troubles tox hia The successful candidate will be required to take up 
buttered slices are delicious. Ask your Baker or write his duties as soon as possible. 
PeERMALINE. Fairley Street. Glasgow, S.W.1 Further particulars and form of Application may be 
‘ANCER SUFFERER.—Old age pensioner with obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
( . ol myers +o : must be sent, accompanied by copies of three recent 
I 






> 


ELLERMAN'S 


wile, only income 178. per wees atter paying rent. testimonials and in addition the names of two referees, 
is for nourishment urgently needed. Case 314/40. not later than FRIDAY the 13th FEBRUARY. 
NATIONAL SocteTy FoR CANCER RELIEF, 2 ‘> » WILSON, WRIGHT & WILSONS, 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey Clerks to the Governors 
6 Chapel Street, Preston, Lancs. 






. 
——e 


O vou unIry (Wo goo rns Se your 

| ) Leica or other intature t portant we d >= . > — > m cas 

id apart tl sg fy om atm bg, my & iim \W\ EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
«.—W ALLA © Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St..W.r. | SERVICE OF YOUTH 


LINES 


I ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. carbon | 
4 py 3d. 1,000 words.— Muss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
he Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ted from qualified MEN for the 
t Youth Officer. The duties 


Applications are in 
appointment of Assi 

































\ [a — a Confi. London Address, Le WCL will be mainly concerned with the development of the 
lire mmed. §5. p.a BM MONO2 3, W.C, Services of Yor ith: as outlined in Board of Education 
“MS Y represents work Phen Gl Ys Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, ¢ ‘irculars 1486 and 1516. Previous experience of ( - 
HOSPTI “Al should be wealt! deed ¥ 1could Cobham, Surrey. a mong adolescents is an essent 
tify the quotation. Please se nd t t » AP PEAL SECRETARY Tower Building, Liverpool. education and wide gen cml 
Gl YS HOSPITAL, London Bri S.E.1. Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, ative activities will be expected. 
"EW Year Exhibition Modern } rench Pictures. Dumbartonshire. ty, knowledge of local government 
\ Cont rary Ene! Art. LEICESTER GALLERIES, ations, and experience asa public 
er Geanee, 10-33 (RY ER eS further desirable qualifications. Salary 
pUBLIK AND REPARATORY SCHOOLS N UDES By <¢ temporary Artists Leger Gall- scale { 400-4 20-45 In fixing the commencing d 
| YEAR BOOK a t 3; Old Bond Street. r1otos. Sat. rotor, alary e may be made for outstanding qualifica- I 
oO 7 Conference and Associa- (THE TRIANGLE Secretarial, Training College, selena ; co ae 0 th 
eparatorv Schools South Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at , stag ager tor © _— es and 
Ss s, Careers. &c Gerrard’s Cross, Buc Founded 1910 May 5 306-7-8., ; . . me re obtained i the th 
aA wee THEI PDALE MAXWELI & CODD LTD. ot EI ATION Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield. Last . 
an awp Son ar M _ ° W 17/22 W lon W.1, are pre- date for the receipt cf applications, 18th February, 1942, Wi 
»EFRESH YOURSELI try. pared to purcha igh-grade Piar “ice y maker. Good _ be 
R Descript List (ad. post free pri Bluthner and Welmar preferred 
f 160 INNS and HOTELS VW riine \ WARTIME HOBBY I Ha NUMBER ONE ou 
y REFRESHMENTSH ASSOCIATION, LD, Fees Scheme of the LONDON SCHOO! OF r 
i: Geseune Hi Resent Street, W.! JOURNALISM being extended in response 8 
‘ > oY WwrDrT ‘ in: lh . popular der d Persona ching is given by corre- oO’ 
WHORT STORY WRITING. S d 1, fi ; men : as Art and St ry Wr ting and Poetry. No to 
s lesson of world-famous R NT Is TUTE a . mh tn Tl 
Dept. &sP) Palace Gate, W.8 ¢ artail ent > tin Mai wr iting your 
- - . . ~ | c rr ew it oDlig ite for tree ~ 
WAV! MON of add ange \BI ES.—Grow ~ re on W’ ritir : the Press,” ti i tus Dept. co 
, inger ase Locnes Necacdy weeks cariic whue L.S.J.. <7 Gordo Square W.C.r Mus <74. . 
shop prices still high. 14 Small Tent Cloches—2 arr. = ’ 4574 ba 
paid Returnable box 3 Write for List.—CHAsE co 





Protected CULTIVATION, Ltp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey, EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 


QRANETATSOS NEEDED QUICKLY? Beaty Ss CKWORTH SCHOOL, NR. PONTEFRACT. 

nstant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs | A NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. litt 

NO DRAINS, NO x A rER Fi LUSH Approved by wi ntrance Scholarships of £50 a year for four 
i years and twi offered rel 


Govt, Depts Maintains hy c standards in thou- f £30 a year for four years are 









| 
sands of COUNTRY HOME: S, Air-Raid Shelters giris who are not Members of the Society : : : 
Hostels, Camps, Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, | si apinieti 3 pies He: Must keep my mind clear Af 
germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose at moderate | ilars may be obtained from the Bursar, by for to-day’s big job. the 
prices.—Write for FREE 1 I U S. BOOKLET and m application { 1s must be received on or before . , ’ : 
prices to ELSAN CO. (Dept. 254/3), $1 Clapham | the rith af February, 1942 She: a Fase Beate having @ act 
Road, London, S.W.9. t | EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL READING. ita-Weat breakfast. Uj 
4 He: It’s certainly easy on the 
Six Open Scholarships, value £84-{£50; additional digestion no 
Exhibitions of {50-40 for general ability, Music and g 6 e 
Art will be awarded in March. Basic fees: 150 gns. She: It’s got plenty of Vitamin B sui 
| per annum inclusive.— Apply to the HEADMASTER in it, too ch 
| OW HER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, ee . 
4 He: And it tastes as good as be 
\BERGELE, NORTH WALES. it’s good for you. ca 
Chairman: Sir Ronatp Macieay, G.C.M.G She: Easy on it, though. We can’t of 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. SAvers, M.A, Cantab. get as much as we'd like. 
. . Col 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Junior, He: We'll ration ourselves now 
Senior and Music entrance scholarships will be held on —but we'll go all out on on 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th March, 1942. Normal inclusive fees Vita-Weat after the war. W! 
| £144 p.a.; maximum scholarship £80 p.a. Entries close 
11th February. For full particulars apply to the Cartons 1/6 & 10d. od 
HEAI T . } . 
HEADMISTRESS, - a tesen 0/8 par ts hal 
APPOINTMENTS ma 
ADY MARGARET HALL SETTLEMENT, Ph 
L, Lambeth, S.E.11.—Applications are invited for f 
TO 


Wardenship. Salary, £200 to £250, with residence. 
Candidates should be members of the Church of Eng- 
land ; should have experience of residential social work ; 

should be interested in post-war reconstruction and } 


should be prepared to train students and workers. 
| Further particulars can be obtained from the Appoint- 7 
| ments Secretary: Mrs. Cockin, 1 Amen Court, E.C.4, . 
| to whom applications should be sent by February 14th, ink 


TY.HE British Council has a vacancy in its Oxfordshire 
| office for a man, exempt from military service, or PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREA 8) wh: 
From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 a woman over thirty to deal with selection and distribu- 
tion of books in foreign languages. Applications, stating 














> T 
sd eee eee or Ok ORS experience, linguistic and literary knowledge, &c., to Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
ADMINISTRATION SECRETARY, at 3 Hanover Street, W.1. Makers of Famous Biscuits Ho 
Enter : nd-class mail ma © New York, N.Y.. Post Office. D 3 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940) Lt. taki 


Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C.2, and pub eo Ts Seectator. Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St.. London, W.C.1.—Friday, January 30, 1942. 








